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U.N. discusses new 
development goals 


By CATHERINE The post-2015 goals are 
PALMER designed to succeed the 
Staff Writer Millenium Development 
Goals (MDGs), which the 
The United Nations U.N. established in 2000, 
Association of the Na- and to set the U.N’s agen- 
tional Capital Area(UNA- da until 2030. A. Edward 
NCA) hosted the Mary- Elmendorf, former presi- 
land _Inter-Generational dent of the UNA-NCA, be- 
Consultation on Tuesday _ lieves that post-2015 goals 
in the Glass Pavilion. will foster an environment 
One hundred fifty that is more conducive to 
representatives from uni- solving global issues. 
versities, faith groups, “The MDGs were de- 
businesses and local and veloped] in a backroom 
international non-profit process of international | 
organizations attended the development experts | IVANA SU (LEFT) AND LEON SANTHAKUMAR (RIGHT)/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITORS 
event to engage in round- brought together by the | The IFC and its president, Tom Laughlin, left, have been in conversations with administrators to resolve the hold on all social activities at fraternities 


table discussions on top- U.N. [The MDGs were] | mandated by Provost Robert Lieberman, right, and other University officials. The University’s ban goes further than the IFC’s own ban on open parties. 
ics based on the post-2015 much more formulated 


Millenium Development in a framework of the | 4 : 
Goals put forth by the North telling the South | moratorium ue S ree l ? e ale 
United Nations (U.N.). a little bit what the South 
The Foreign Affairs should do and how the | 
Symposium (FAS) was an North would support ByEMILYHERMAN and limitation to just IFC fra~- sent a JHBroadcast email posed a plan for imple- 


official partner of theevent, that,” Elmendorf said. | JANE JEFFERY ternities and it’s extension _ the following Monday. menting their previous 
and the Hopkins Office of “This time around, it is | News & Features Editors to fraternities with clean Both Dean of Student ban on open events in an 
Government and Commu- very different. It is no disciplinary records. Life Terry Martinez and_ effort to satisfy adminis- 
nity Affairs (GCA) was a_ longer being formulated In response to the Uni- The moratorium has Vice Provost for Student trators’ concerns and lift 
co-sponsor. See UNA, PAGE A6 versity’s order last week changed the Hopkins so- Affairs Kevin G. Shollen- the moratorium. As of 


of a moratorium on all cial scene by redirecting berger previously dealt press time, the adminis- 
social events in Inter-Fra- students to social events with controversial Greek trators have yet to decide 
ternity Council (IFC) fra- at non-Greek organiza- life issues during their if this planis sufficient. 
ternity houses, which will tions as well as to down- __ overlapping _ tenures at 


oe *| remain in place until the town Baltimore. _ = F =. Columbia University. _ TeeT he’ IEC’s | Ban 
administration creates an The administration en- The Student Govern- University’s Desaniiptine 
“implementation plan” acted the moratorium af- ment Association (SGA) 
to ensure safety at future tera Nov.3 vote by the IFC was not consulted about The moratorium, 
parties, many students to ban open house parties either decision and has _ which as of press time is _ 
have expressed concern for the rest of the semes- issued a formal statement Set GREEK LIFE, pace A5 


over the administration’s ter in response to the re- objecting to their unin- 
decision to -act with- ported sexual assault of volvement. It is unknown 
| out consulting students a 16-year-old girl inside exactly when the admin- 


and a perceived lack of the Sigma Alpha Epsilon istration will finalize its 
transparency. Additional (SAE) fraternity ' house plan to reinstate IFC fra- (' larke talks 
LEON SANTHAKUMAR/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR | points of contention in- on Nov. 2. Although The  ternity parties and what 
More than 150 global leaders attended the UNA-NCA consultation. | clude the moratorium’s News-Letter first reported guidelines it will install 


the moratorium on Friday, to curb the associated = 
Nov. 7, the administration safety threats. Car Cer Ul 


did not publicly announce At the Nov. 11 IFC ie 
writing and 


their. decision until they meeting, fraternities pro- 


Junior publishes her debut novel 


By ELLIE PENATI people, some with ques- Moving forward, - Ae 
ReTietewlar tame naueaaenis ore nage, EMVironmental groups activism 
Marlene Kanmogne, a To Kanmogne, the  sa’s story. | 


junior neuroscience ma- novel is ul- “In my | | it fl if ( WV | | By ALEX DRAGONE 
ee published her first timately a head, I CIC ¢ 0 Is Teen ee i¢ Staff Writer 
novel, The Mind Wanderer, story about Se view this 


this summer. The 305- growth. ‘In my head, I book as | By SABRINA WANG kins event to celebrate Cheryl Clarke, a cel- 


dult book A color- 5 : the first | Staff Writer sustainability on cam- | ebrated writer, feminist 
pane OuNE ABLE Pe view this book jn a three- 


combines a chronicle of a ful dream pus. It’s meant to be the | and lesbian and _ civil 
teen’s everyday life with inspired ag the first in part series. Green Week 2014began fall semester’s equivalent | rights activist, gave a talk 
a description of the magic Kanmogne It’s one | withits Kick Off eventon of Earth Week. The idea | titled “Living as a Lesbi- 
of the brain. to ._-write a three-step of those | Monday on the Keyser came from Refuel Our Fu- | an in the Age of Obama” 

Kanmogne’s novel tells _ this novel. ) things | Quad. Environmental _ ture, the fossil fuel divest- | on Wednesday in Gil- 


the story of a girl named “The, SCTICS. where I | groups, including Real ment campaign group, man Hall. The event was 


Melissa Wagner, an aver- dream I — MARLENE ~ know how | Food Hopkins; Students and the entire week was | sponsored by the Pro- 
age teen who finds herlife had was I want it to | of Environmental Action planned jointly by Refuel | gram for the Study of 
boring until she discov- really viv- KANMOGNE,. continue, | (SEA); the Environment, Our Future and Students | Women, Gender, and 
ers that she has a special id. It was | eam and I know | Energy, Sustainability & for Environmental Ac- | Sexuality (WGS), and co- 
mental ability. Though my sopho- Melissa’s | Health Institute (E2SHI); tion (SEA),” junior Nikita | sponsored by the Center 


her power comes with more sum- path and | Homewood Recycling Singh, president of SEA, | for Africana Studies and 

consequences, Melissa mer fin high school], andI her journey and what’s to | and Refuel Our Future wrote in an email to The | LGBTQ Life. 

learns how to control her wasn’t doing anything too come for her, but it’s the | collaborated to increase News-Letter. | “(Clarke is] notorious 
; ability throughout the demanding, so I decided middle part of fleshing | environmental awareness Each affiliated group | for writing about lesbian 
. novel. Along the way, to write that summer,” out the details that takes | among the student body. organized Green Week | rabble rousing,” Juliana 

Melissa meets various Kanmogne said. Str KANMOGNE, Pace A4 “Green Week is a Hop- ' See SEA, pace A5 See CLARKE, Pace A4 
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Triple Helix discusses science and religion 


Conversation gets heated over whether scientists can ethically believe in God 


By WILL ANDERSON 
Staff Writer 


The Triple Helix held its 
second Science Café of the 
year in the Wolman Mul- 
tipurpose Room this past 
Monday. The topic for the 
open forum debate was 
“Discussing the Intersec- 
tion Between Science and 
Religion,” and it centered 
around Pope _ Francis’s 
recent remarks that the 
Big Bang Theory and the 
existence of God and cre- 
ationism are not mutually 
exclusive. 

“(The Triple Helix] is an 
international organization 
that promotes [the] discus- 
sion of science and science- 
related issues and how 
they relate to real world 
problems,” sophomore Jai 
Thakor, a member of Triple 
Helix, said. “This was just 
an issue that is very rel- 
evant to now. The concept 
of the Big Bang and how 
science relates to religion 
has been an issue pertain- 
ing to science as a whole 
since its beginnings.” 

The Pope recently said 
that both religious and sci- 
entific principles could co- 
exist. 

“The Big Bang, that is 
placed today at the origin of 
the world, does not contra- 
dict the divine intervention 
but exacts it. The evolution 
in nature is not opposed 
to the notion of creation, 
because evolution presup- 
poses the creation of beings 
that evolve,” Pope Francis 
said in a recent address. 


This speech served as 
the main catalyst for Mon- 
day’s forum. 

“Some prominent pub- 
lic intellectuals have even 
advocated a complete 
overhaul of religion in fa- 
vor of a secular, human- 
ist world,” junior Helen 
Zhao, Triple Helix member 


standing the relation 
science to religion, then, 
is a perennial problem 
with immediate relevance 
to our mission statement 
and society, especially 
now, when the products 
and theories of science 
have become so integral 
to our daily lives.” 


and orga- The con- 
nizer of versation 
the event, quickly 
wrote |--in . “7+ was... an became 
an email to j heated, as 
The News- Opportunity the group 
Letter. “In : discussed 
light of to discuss whether 
Pope Fran- something that a scientist 
cis’s recent ., can and 
remarks 1s generally should 
and © _ overlooked.” By aan by, 
tant de- believe in 
bate of this -KELSEY HARPER, God if the 
question, existence 
we _ thus ATTENDEE of God can- 
thought _ it not be sci- 
useful and entifically 


interesting to discuss sci- 
ence’s intersection . with 
religion.” Students from 
all backgrounds, some 
who are religious and 
others who self-identify 
as non-religious, commu- 
nicated their viewpoints 
and participated in the 
debate, providing diverse 
opinions on the intersec- 
tion between science and 
religion. 

“As The Triple Helix —a 
global forum for science 
in society — we're dedi- 
cated to communicating 
the importance of science 
in the context of various 
non-science disciplines,” 
Zhao wrote. “Under- 


proven. Interruptions were 
frequent, and most of the 
participants were eager to 
have their opinions heard 
by the rest of the group. 
The general consensus 
among the students was 
that a belief in God and 
the search for the truth 
through the experimenta- 
tion of natural phenom- 
ena — how the group 
defined “science” — were 
not mutually exclusive 
unless the scientist’s be- 
lief contradicted basic as- 
sumptions of natural sci- 
ence that have been nearly 
proven, like evolution. 
The conflict between 
one’s public and private 


of 


lives was also discussed. 
This was specifically ad- 


dressed through the idea | 


that a scientist can believe 
in the Higgs-Boson par- 
ticle, the so-called “God 
Particle,” and still be a be- 
liever in a deity or set of 
religious teachings. 

The group also mulled 
over the definition of faith. 
Some of the questions ad- 
dressed included whether 
faith is simply belief with- 
out evidence, whether reli- 
gion is a way of acting or 
solely belief and what the 
word “faith” implies. 

The term “religiosity,” 
defined as the degree to 
which a person is reli- 
gious, was used often in 
this part of the discussion. 
Several remarks focused 
on the main differences 
between religion and 
culture, with one student 
recounting her friend’s 
experience as a practicing | 
and questioning Jew. 

Other topics discussed 
were multiverses, the am- 
biguous nature of causal- 
ity and the impact that 
religion has had on sci- 
ence in general, including 
a segment on Isaac New- 
ton’s beliefs. 

“It was a stimulating 
discussion and an oppor- 
tunity to discuss some- | 
thing that is generally | 
overlooked [at Hopkins],” | 
freshman Kelsey Harper 
said. 

The Triple Helix plans | 
to host more Science Café | 
round table discussions 
throughout the school year. 


(lub hosts contest to 
hone business skills 


By SERA YOO 
Staff Writer 


The Johns Hopkins 
Business and Consulting 
Club (JHBCC) hosted the 


2014 JHBCC Mini-Case 
Competition on Friday. 
The competition lasted 


the entire day and was 
open to Hopkins under- 
graduate, graduate and 
medical students, post- 
doctoral fellows, medical 
residents and staff. The 
JHU Graduate Repre- 
sentative Organization 
and the Johns Hopkins 
Medical Institutes (JHMI) 
Graduate Student Associ- 
ation sponsored the event. 

The first winner was 


| team modHealth, consist- 


ing of medical student 
Chris Bailey, graduate 
student’ Melissa Temkin 
and medical student Tim 
Xu. The second place 
prize went to team Mo- 


| saic, which was made up 


of junior Antonio Spina, 
sophomore Kush Gupta 
and freshman Anshul 
Subramanya. 

Although the partici- 
pants knew they were 
going to create presenta- 
tions to develop recom- 
mendations for a specific 
business challenge, they 
only found out what 
the topic was on Friday 
morning. The challenge 
at this event focused on 
Tesla, an American com- 
pany that manufactures 
and sells electric vehicles. 

“This mini case com- 
petition is to give partici- 


(pening ceremony for BME design studio shows high hopes 


By SHERRY KIM 
Staff Writer 


A ceremony featur- 
- ing Ed Schlesinger, Dean 
of the Whiting School of 
Engineering, celebrated 
the opening of the new 
Biomedical Engineering 
(BME) design studio on 
Monday evening. The 
studio was completed 
last summer and official- 
ly opened for student use 
in August. 

“Engineering is about 
building stuff, doing 
stuff,” Schlesinger said in 
his introductory remarks. 

Approximately 250 
students utilize the stu- 
dio on a weekly basis 
for lectures, design and 


instrumentation labs, 
group meetings, pro- 
‘totyping and _ testing. 


Three courses are also 
being held in the studio 
this semester — a fresh- 
man seminar called BME 
‘Modeling and Design, 
BME Design Team and 
Principles of Design of 
“BME Instrumentation. 

- The new studio is ap- 
proximately 3,000 square 
feet and includes a cen- 
tral work area with work 
‘tables, conference rooms 
designed for easy com- 


munication with the 
Johns Hopkins Medi- 
cal Institution (JHMI), a 
rapid prototyping room, 
a wet lab, computers for 
CAD/CAM and a ma- 
chine shop. 

The purpose of the stu- 
dio is to provide BME stu- 
dents the necessary space 
and resources for their 
engineering pursuits. It 
is built to inspire brain- 
storming, designing, 
prototyping, building 
and testing solutions to 
contemporary, real-world 
clinical and global health 
issues. 

Eileen Haase, the in- 
structor of the freshman 
seminar on BME Model- 
ing and Design, has out- 
lined some of the changes 
that she has already be- 
gun to see this year in the 
new studio. 

“Before, we had aroom 
about a third of the size 
of this one,” Haase said. 
“Up to 28 groups would 
have to work in shifts, 
and they had to leave 


their projects there. Be- 


cause of the small space, 
it was a mess — things 
would get broken, parts 


would go missing. It was. 


frustrating 
This year, 


extremely 
for students... 


the room is huge. There 
is lots of space for proj- 
ects, allowing students to 
have a fun and enjoyable 
experience... The new 
space also makes it easier 
for them to interact with 
one another. They get to 
learn through coopera- 
tion and interaction and 
building their ideas off 
one another.” 

Arda Ozilgen, the head 
lab manager for the fresh- 
man seminar, echoed 
Haase’s sentiments. 

“T've been involved 
with this course for three 
years, and this was the 
year where I saw the 
most creativity by far,” 
Ozilgen said. “The main 
difference that we've 
seen is there is a lot more 
exchange of information 
between students... The 
way that this course used 
to be taught was severely 
limited by our confined 
space. We've actually 
restructured the course 
with the new studio.” 

According to its web- 
site, the Provost’s Gateway 
Sciences Initiative (GSI) 
aims to promote innova- 
tion in introductory, or 
gateway, science courses. 

“The grant awarded 
to BME is the largest one 


GSI has ever given,” Pro- 
vost Robert Lieberman 
said. “We chose to make 
this award because we 
can immediately see the 
potential impact that a 
dedicated design studio 
would have on the edu- 
cational system of our 
students. The resources 
put in place here are the 
things that enable engi- 
neers to do the very thing 
they are trained to do.” 
The GSI 


Logsdon, faculty mem- 
bers in the BME depart- 
ment, as well as Haase, 
submitted. 

“This studio is a dream 
of mine,” Logsdon said. 
“Students were able to 
dream it, and now we 
have helped that dream 
become a reality.” 

Logsdon presented the 


members of the GSI board — 


with small molecular 
models that students had 
made from the new 3D 
printing machine in the 
studio. 

The new design studio 
is also intended to fur- 


ther support interaction — 


bétween the BME depart- 
ment and the JHMI. The 
studio is designed so that 
each conference room 
has planned links to the 


- JHMI, allowing students 


to have audiovisual ac- 
cess for consultation with 
clinicians and research- 


ers at the medical school 


campus. 

_ Executive Vice Dean 
mid Professor for the 
JHMI, Landon King, ex- 
plained the underlying 
significance of maintain- 


ing close ties between the 
two departments. 

“In order to truly im- 
pact health, [the JHMI] 
needs to partner together 
with the BME depart- 
ment, as we have for a 
long time, in order to 
make manifest the op- 
portunity to translate 
great ideas,” King said. 
“We look forward to cap- 
italizing on the advances 
of BME, and engineering 

as a whole, 


funded to do more 
the build- «serpy, : things and 
ing of the This really = to 4s better 
post wee the hallmark of . things.” 
dio ase a * Kin 
on a_ pro- Johns Hopkins. also dis: 
posal that — Provost cussed the 
Les Tung, upcom- 
Bob Allen, ROBERT LIEBERMAN ing __ plans 
Youseph to build a 
Yazdi and facility on 
Elizabeth the JHMI 


campus that would act 
in conjunction with this 
new design studio. 

“We are currently in 
the process of working to 
build a space like this on 
the East Baltimore cam- 
pus,” King said. “We want 
to marry up the efforts of 
the new BME design stu- 
dio here today.” 

The new space has 
been made accessible to 
undergraduates, gradu- 
ate students and instruc- 
tors alike, and it is ex- 
pected to help further 
develop and advance 
the Hopkins BME pro- 
gram, which is currently 
ranked as nunber'o one in 
the nation. 

“These resources will 
empower students from 
their very first day ina 
gateway course, such as 


offer,” Lieberman ‘said. 


“This is the first step to. 


launching, the students’ 
own journey to excellence 
— this really is the hall- 


case 
mark of Johns Hopkins.” | fe 


} 


Pasd 


_BME Modeling & Design, _ 
to come into a facility like | boar 
this at Hopkins and ex- | 
perience all that ‘it has to | 


pants a sense of how to 
solve a real business chal- 
lenge,” Co-President of JH- 
BCC and graduate student 
Yuanming Suo wrote in an 
email to The News-Letter. 
“So the case is designed 
around a specific situation 
that Tesla currently faces 
— how to maximize its 
profitability given its mas- 
sive spending.” 

After the judges an- 
nounced the topic for 
this year’s competition 
around 9:30 am., the 
teams had three hours 
to find data and create a 
presentation. 

Many teams were 
made up of both under- 
graduate and graduate 
students. 

After the first round of 
presentations, the judges 
selected five finalists. 

According to Suo, the 
judges are Hopkins alum- 
ni who are currently work- 
ing at consulting firms 
such as McKinsey & Com- 
pany, Boston Consulting 
Group and Accenture. 

From 4:30-6 p.m., the 
five teams of finalists 
presented to the judges, 
the other participants 
and the attendees of the 
event, which was open 
to the public. After each 
presentation, the judges 
asked each team more 
about its plan. 

Bloomberg School of 
Public Health (JHSPH) 
students Kia Guarino and 
Christina Whang felt that 
the finalists’ presenta- 
tions were thoughtful and 
coherent, given that par- 
ticipants only had three 
hours to prepare recom- 


‘mended. 


The members of one. fir 
nalist team, which called 
itself Bringing Home the 
Bacon, enjoyed how every 
team had different ap- 
proaches to the problem, 

“That’s one of the in- 
teresting things about 
consulting: You take a 
group of people and give 
them a problem and dif 
ferent people think in dif- 
ferent ways,” junior Mon- 
ica Rex, a member of the 
Bringing Home the Bacon 
team, said. 

After the presentations, 
the judges shared their 
opinions on the presenta- . 
tions that they had seen. , 

According to Suo, JH; 
BCC does not have permis; 
sion to share judges’ names 
with non-participants. 

“Some of the JHBCG 
organizers told us after 
that we [modHealth] had 
barely made the final 
round because all of the 
other teams were so pol- 
ished, so I think we were 
relieved to have made it 
through and shocked to 
have won,” Xu wrote. “We 
were also the last team 
called up to present in the 
finals, which made it all 
the more suspenseful.” 

After winning _ first 
place, modHealth’s mem- 
bers want to participate in 
other competitions. 

. The first-place winner 
won $150, and the second- 
place team earned $75. |. 

During the last hour 
of the program, partici- 
pants were free to speak 
and network with the 
judges. Overall, JHBCC ~ 
and the judges were 
pleased with the out- 
comes of the mink ney 
competition. ‘ 

“Compared to. ‘last 
year, our judges and 
ssmnembers), ae 
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J Street panelists discuss contemporary politics Sandella’s 


By ABBY BIESMAN 
Staff Writer 


Hopkins J Street U held 
a panel featuring Ori Nir 
and Ghaith Al-Omari on 
Friday in the multipur- 
pose room of the Smokler 
Center for Jewish Life. 
During the session, sopho- 
more Julia DeVarti, J Street 
U president, posed ques- 
tions to the panelists. Both 
guests discussed their res- 
olutions to end the conflict 
in Israel — they both be- 
lieve in a feasible two-state 
solution. However, they 
believe the solution they 
seek is probably unattain- 
able in the immediately 
upcoming years. 

J Street U is a pro-Israel 
and pro-peace organiza- 
tion that supports a two- 
state solution for Israel 
and a Palestinian state in 
the Middle East, maintain- 
ing the belief that being 
pro-Israel and being pro- 
Palestine do not have to 
be mutually exclusive. Nir 
and Al-Omari work with 
Americans for Peace Now 
(APN) and the American 
Task Force on Palestine 
(ATFP), respectively. Both 
organizations are based 
in Washington, D.C. and 
have collaborated in cre- 
ating the initiative “Peace 
Partners.” APN is the 
sister organization of an 
Israeli group Shalom Ach- 
shav, which means “peace 
now.” ATFP supports, in 
particular, the creation of 
a Palestinian state. 

These organizations 
are trying to reach be- 
yond Washington, D.C. in 
order to garner support 
from college students. The 
groups collaborated be- 
cause each was searching 
for a similar goal: a home 
for people who are pro-Is- 

~ -rael and pro-Palestinian. 


a discussion about the 
Temple Mount. In _ re- 
cent controversies, 
tain Jewish and Israeli 
groups have considered 
building a temple on the 
Temple:-Mount, a site holy 
to Christians, Jews and 


Muslims that is located |}, 
in the Arab quarter of the | 
Old City in Jerusalem. To- § 
day, the Dome of the Rock | | 


rests in this location. 
Activists for 
ing on the Temple Mount 


cer= |. 


ay 4 


build- | 


on’ the Israeli side were | 


previously marginal. and 
typically consisted of 
minorities in the Jewish 


community, However, in’ 


the past 15 years or so, 
more organizations have 
been planning on build- 
ing a temple on the Tem- 
ple Mount. 

“If you look at the ten- 
sions surrounded by the 
Temple Mount, there are 
legislative initiatives that 
are trying to enhance the 
footprint here,” Nir said. 

Nir commented that 
with the government be- 
coming involved, the idea 
of building on the Temple 
Mount has. become more 
mainstream for Israelis. 

Al-Omari _ presented 
the idea that Israel build- 

ing on this site is a threat 
to the Islamic holy site. 

“It’s not clear to me 
how you can de-escalate 
Jerusalem,” Al-Omari 
said, reflecting on the 
tensions created given its 
holiness to different reli- 
gions. 

Furthermore, Al- 
Omari contends that in 
the past couple months, 
the Israeli government 
has allowed Israelis to 
challenge the status quo. 
- Because of Jerusalem’s 
importance to many reli- 

gions and groups, there 
has been an ongoing con- 
troversy about how to di- 
vide the city, as well as the 
country. Thich is reflected 
‘ in the Temple Mount con- 
troversy. 'e 


The panel also dis- 
cussed Jewish settlements 
in areas like the West 
Bank. 

“Settlements are a 
huge security liability for 
Israel,” said Nir. “[They] 
perpetuate the conflict.” 

This is an issue over 
which the Jewish and 
Israeli communities are 
fundamentally split. Al- 
Omari contends that 
from a Palestinian point 
of view, these settlements 
do not make it appear as 
though Israel is negotiat- 
ing for peace. 

“Facts are less relevant 
than perceptions,” Al 
Omari said in response to 
Nir. 

The panelists agreed 
that the building of settle- 
ments is not a measure 
that supports the two- 
state solution. They also 
discussed whether or not 
the current governments 
in Israel and Gaza have 
the capacity to generate a 
two-state solution. 

Israeli Prime Minister 
Benjamin Netanyahu was 
democratically elected. 
According to Nir, if cre- 
ating a two-state solution 
were one of his priorities, 
Netanyahu would be an 
effective negotiator. 

“tHe is] not a willing 
partner,” Nir said. 

Currently, Fatah, the 
most prominent faction 
of the Palestine Libera- 
tion Organization (PLO), 
has formed a unified gov- 
ernment with Hamas in 
Gaza. Nir believes that 
this unified government 


is an opportunity for Is- 
rael. 

“This government has 
proven to be extremely 
convenient for everyone 
involved,” Al-Omari said. 

If Israel were to cre- 
ate a two-state solution, 
Al-Omari claims that 
Israel would most likely 
partner with the PLO 
rather than with Hamas, 
considering the hostile 
relationship between Ne- 
tanyahu and Hamas. He 
suggested the joint gov- 
ernment in Gaza would 
not be effective now fora 
two-state solution. 

To this end, Al-Omari 
discussed the civilians’ 
supposed search for 
peace in the area. How- 
ever, peace is not an accu- 
rate description for what 
they seek, according to 
Al-Omari. He said that 
in this situation, peace 
only means the end to the 
physical war. 

At the fundamental 
level, Al-Omari stated 
that the creation of Gaza 


was flawed. He suggested- 


that when two parties 
make an agreement, both 
sides must have their in- 
terests represented to re- 
duce conflict. In the set- 
tlement of Gaza, the two 
sides did not have their 
interests equally repre- 
sented, according to Al- 
Omari. He believes that 
if both sides do not agree 
upon a two-state solution, 
the conflict will continue. 

“The problem is not 
in the nature of a two- 
state solution, but in the 


nature of 
politics,” 
Al-Omari 
said. 
Diaper, 
like Al- 
Oimia Tis, 
believes 
that a two- 
state solu- 
tion is fea- 
sible and 
that secu- & 


rity can 
be  main- 
tained un- 
der two states. However, 
he noted that security 
measures will likely have 
to be heightened. 

“We have not passed in 
any kind of way the line 
of reversibility — the situ- 
ation on the ground is still 
reversible in many ways,” 
Nir said. 

Nir commented _ that, 
given the historical hos- 
tility between Israelis and 
Palestinians, the parties’ 
willingness to discuss a 
partnership is remarkable. 
Al-Omari noted, though, 
that the countries are no- 
where near having a two- 
state solution quite yet. 

The ‘speakers agreed 
that a two-state solution 
is possible but that such a 
goal faces many obstacles. 

The audience received 
the speakers well. 

“My opinions of the 
speakers is that they were 
both extremely _ ratio- 
nal and were able to talk 
about the conflict without 
letting emotions get the 
best of them,” freshman 
Marty Feuerstein-Mendik 
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By ANNE HOLLMULLER 
Staff Writer 


The Greek Food and 
Cultural Festival took 
place at the Greek Or- 
thodox Cathedral of the 
‘Annunciation in Mount 
Vernon this weekend. 
The 43rd annual festi- 
val allowed attendees to 
immerse themselves in 
Greek culture and to sam- 
ple delicacies of Greek 
cuisine. © 

Underneath _Zorba’s 
Tent, folk dance’ groups 
from the cathedral and 
other Greek Orthodox 
churches performed for 
the crowd. Freshman 
Amelia Clarke, who at- 
tended the festival on 
Saturday, said she had an 
excellent time watching 


the dancers perform their » 


traditional folk dances. 

“I! did enjoy watching 
the Greek dances when 
I went to the festival,” 
Clarke said. “Dances 
from different countries 
are entertaining to watch 
because they are unique 
to their respective cul- 
tures. Plus, it was fun to 


watch the dancers do a 


few dances with their rel- 
atives.” 
The attendees also re 
ceived lessons on Greek 
dance on Saturday af- 
ternoon and were enter- 


tained by Zephyros, a live 


Greek band, during the 
night. 
: : 
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The annual Greek Food and Culture Festival took place at the Greek Orthodox Cathedral. 


Underneath the tent, 
passersby bought food, 
choosing from a variety of 
Greek specialties. These 
included patitsio, which 
is made of pasta layered 
with ground beef and bé- 
chamel sauce; moussaka, 
which consists of savory 
eggplant layered with 
potato, ground beef and 
béchamel sauce; gryos, 
which feature marinated 
beef and lamb garnished 
with tomatoes, onions 
and tzatziki sauce on pita 
bread; and many more op- 
tions, including chicken 
and pork souvlaki. 

“My favorite food item 
was the spanakopita, the 
Greek version of spinach 
pie. It’s my favorite be- 


cause it’s filling, but it’s’ 


not too much food at the 
same time. I also like the 
combination of flavors 
with the feta cheese and 
the spinach,” Clarke said. 

Pastries were also 
sold in the basement of 
the cathedral at the Za- 
haroplastio, which was 
located near Aphrodite’s 
Dining Room and staffed 
by church volunteers. 
These pastries included 
nut torte Karithopia, cus- 
tard-filled dessert Gal- 
aktobouriko, “Dessert of 
Joy” deep-fried Thiples, 
honey-puff Loukomades 
and powdered-sugar and 


shortbread | Kourambi- 

ethes. 4 

“My favorite -pastry 
a 


+ 
“ 


baklava,” 
Clarke 
Stapiuidee 
“Again, it’s 
my favor- 
ite because 
I enjoy the 
combina- 
tion of 
flavors in 
the pastry. 
Walnuts 
plus honey 
plus phyl- 
"ae lo dough 
equals 
awesome.” 

Fresh- 
man Josh- 
ua Rhinier asked for help 
in selecting his pastries 
and with guidance, ulti- 
mately chose a piece of 
baklava and a thiples. 

“T don't really know 
Greek food,” he said. “I 
mean, my father says that 
he likes it, but that hasn’t 
resulted in my exposure 
to it. However, with the 
help of a few charming la- 
dies, I was able to pick out 
some good pastries.” 

Vendors also sold dif- 
ferent products with con- 
nections to their home- 
land. Greek merchants 
sold tickets to a local 
concert by a Greek singer, 
painted gourds and jew- 
elry inspired by Greek 


- styles. 


“My favorite part 
would have to be the small 
knickknack stores under 
the main tent,” Clarke 
said. “I found and bought 
a key chain with my real 


name, Amelia, written in 
the Greek alphabet.” 


Attendees could also 
tour the inside of the 
cathedral. For Rhinier, 
viewing the cathedral in- 
spired feelings of rever- 


ence and contemplation. 


“The cathedral is a 
place of reflection,” Rhi- 
nier said. “That’s what 
it was built for. Regard- 
less of one’s faith, there 
is beauty to be found 
in place like that, with 
colored light coming 


4 


J Street U hosted a panel to discuss the conflict. 


| was the — 


AKUMAR/PHOTO EDITOR | 


said. “They did not re- | 
ally sway my opinions 
as much as they put my | 
opinions into the words | 
that I have never myself | 
been able to express.” 


Freshman Daphne | 
Schlesinger also appre- | 
ciated that the speakers | 
were more logical than | 
emotional. 

“The fact that [Al- | 
Omari] was actually a ne- | 
gotiator... was really cool, 
and it was interesting to | 
hear what he had to say,” 
Schlesinger said. “I think 
it was really important for 
me to listen to it, because 
they were so logical and 
so thoughtful about it. 
When I am so emotional 
about these issues, I try to 
be logical, but it’s hard for 
me... In that sense, it was 
a good reminder to take 
yourself out of the situa- 
tion sometimes.” 


Editor’s note: Julia DeV- 
arti is a Managing Editor of 
The News-Letter. She had 
no involvement in the writ- 
ing or editing of this article. 


closes in 
Charles 
Village 


Sandella’s Flatbread 
Café closed its location 
at 3201 Saint Paul St. in 
Charles Village on Mon- 
day in order to sell the 


| property. 


Most of Sandella’s res- 
taurants are located on col- 
lege campuses and corpo- 
rate business locations. The 
company mainly works 
with contract feeders such 
as Sedexo. The restaurant 
offers a variety of options 


| including wraps, paninis, 


quesadillas, flatbreads. 
Sandella’s was located 


| in a busy and populated 


area, surrounded by apart- 


| ment complexes as well as 


several other chain food 
services such as Subway, 
Starbucks and Chipotle. 
“There is a lot of compe- 
tition in the area, and sales 
kept slowly declining,” Di- 
rector of Operations and 
Account Management Jen- 
nifer Van Gorder said. “The 
owner tried to stay open for 
as long as he could, mainly 
for the students. He loved 
the students — it was the 
bulk of his business.” 
According to Van 
Gorder, the owner of the 
former Sandella’s location 


| had demonstrated support 


| for Hopkins students. 


“through the stained lass ficult It time retaining busi-_ 
ness once other restaurants 


windows. It’s timeless.” 

There was also a Greek 
grocery section set up in 
Preston Hall, where at- 
tendees could purchase 
different Greek food 
products imported from 
abroad. These included 
Papadopoulou cookies in 
strawberry, orange and 
banana cream flavors 
and Amita juice boxes in 
peach and sour cherry, 
along with different vari- 
eties of Greek pasta and 
olive oil. Clarke thought 
that exploring this area 
was an exciting cultural 
foray. 

“The adventure in the 


Greek grocery store was 
fun,” Clarke said. “There 
were groceries from 
Greece, and I bought a 
kids’ juice box. There was 
also a cooking demonstra- 
tion going on in the store, 
which was pretty cool.” 

In the basement of 
the cathedral, one could 
sample even more Greek 
cuisine at Aphrodite’s 
Restaurant, which served 
a number of Greek delica- 
cies. There, they served 
avgolemono soup, made 
with chicken, lemon and 
egg, and a Pilika Platter, 
which allowed guests to 
sample spanakopita, tiro- 
pita, dolmades, keftedes, 
tzatziki and Greek salad, 
which contained lettuce, 
tomato, green pepper, on- 
ion and feta cheese. 

A. silent auction in 
the church basement 
allowed attendees to 
purchase gift baskets, 
sports memorabilia and 
gift certificates to help 
support the cathedral. 
A history of the cathe- 
dral, written by Parish 
Historian Nicholas M. 
Prevas, was _ available, 
and attendees could also 
visit the parish gift shop. 
Drinks, including Greek 
liquors like Ouzo and 
Metaxa, were also sold at 


_ several bar areas under 


Zorba’s tent and beneath 
‘the cathedral. 


“T know that he has 
also donated to different 


| clubs and organizations 


Annual festival celebrates Greek culture 


The panel began with 


| affiliated with Johns Hop- 


kins,” Van Gorder said. 
_ Sandella’s has had a dif- 


and cafés began opening in 
the area. The loss of busi- ' 
ness when students left 
campus for summer and 
winter breaks hurt the res- 
taurants’ earnings as well. 

“When Sandella’s first 
opened, it did very well. 
It was the new place to 
go. It stayed open late,” 
Van Gorder said. “The last 
couple of years have been 
tough for the owner.” 

The students at Hop- 
kins had mixed responses 
to the closing. 

“I don’t mind that San- 
della’s is closing,” senior 
Sammy Hirsch said. “I 
went one time in my four 
years here at Hopkins and 
decided never to go again. 
Hopefully something bet- 
ter is coming in that stu- 
dents will enjoy.’ 

“The quality of the | 
food was not that great, 
and since there were other 
choices just as close to me 
that were better, I never 
really had the desire to go 
back,” Hirsch added. 

Junior Gaby Frid com- 
pared Sandella’s to other 
restaurants in Charles 
Village. 

“T guess I didn’t go to 
Sandella’s often because 
they didn’t have an item on 
their menu that was really 
popular and people like, 
like the mac and cheese at 
Donna’s,” Frid said. 

Conversely, some ‘stu- 
dents have sentimental 
attachments to the restau- 
rant, even if they found 
the food subpar. 

“Tt was where my 
roomie and | first bond- 
ed,” sophomore Vini Ku- 
mar said. “I usually got 
the flatbread pizza, but it 
wasn’t my favorite place to 
go and it was little pricey.” 

It is unknown what 
store will be replacing 
Sandella’s. ‘ 

“I did hear possibly a 
pizzeria was looking at 
the space,’ Van Gorder 
said. “I don’t know if that 
deal went through or not,” 
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Writer Cheryl Clarke speaks about LGBT, black feminist activism 


CLARKE, rrom Al 
Vigorito, a junior and or- 
ganizer of the event, said. 

During her talk, Clarke 
read excerpts from Living 
as a Lesbian, her 
tion of poems and essays, 
which concentrate 


collec- 


on 


Clarke spoke about 
the change in atmosphere 
surrounding LGBTQ is- 
sues since the start of her 
career. 

“By the time we found- 
ed our office [in 1992], 


people's attitudes were 


LGBT, gen- much more enlightened,” 
der and race she said. 
issues. a Sag :- ~ “(Rutgers] 
. I don't “She’s from a had a big 
find [either |. § quality of 
poetry or time when being _ life survey 
prose] com- . Pet d eps} done from 
fortable alesbDlan Was a 1987 to 


to write,” 
Clarke said. 
“They both 
put you on 
the edge, 
as it should 
be. I like 
poetry... but 
there is time 
for one and a time for an- 
other.” 

She also talked to the 
audience about her ex- 
periences working in the 
Student Affairs office at 
Rutgers University. In 
that capacity, she had to 
balance her role as a mem- 
ber of the administration 
with her efforts to help 
student activists. 

“Students are the 
ones who have to do the 
trouble,” Clarke said. “I 
worked with faculty and 
staff. We had committee 
meetings. Sometimes we 
involved students... That 
was my approach to help- 
ing students make trou- 
ble. But if they didn’t want 
to do it, or they didn’t do 
it, I didn’t tell them to. 
When you're in the ad- 
ministration, that’s what 


°° 


act. 


you got to do. You have to | 
| cated to finishing the 


toe a line.” 

Clarke also discussed 
some of the projects that 
she is actively working 
on. She recently traveled 


to South Africa and plans | 


to build connections be- 
tween American and 
South African feminists. 


“A colleague of mine | 


from New York University 
wants to set up a dialogue. 
between. black feminists 
there [in South Africa] 
and black feminists here,” 
Clarke said. “One of the 
ideas is to give a confer- 
ence in the Durban area 
and to do another smaller 


one in New York in 2016. 


So that’s what we're try- 
ing to do — have to raise 
money.” 

Clarke impressed her 
audience with her candid- 
ness, her activism and her 
outspokenness. 

“She’s from a_ time 
when being a lesbian was 
a radical political act,” 
Vigorito said. “So before 
it wasn't just something 
you could be and leave it 
at that. It was something 
that was radical and revo- 
lutionary, and it was re- 
ally cool to see how her 
career spans different 
conceptions of that.” 

Todd Shepard, a pro- 
fessor in the depart- 
ments of history and 
German and Romance 
Languages and __Lit- 
erature, was the first to 
reach out to Clarke. The 
two had met at Rutgers 
when they were writ- 
ing their dissertations. 
Shepard served as the 
moderator of the talk. 

Clarke worked at Rut- 
gers University at the 
New Brunswick campus 
in Student Affairs from 
1980 to 2013, where she 

founded the Rutgers Of- 
fice of Diverse Commu- 
nity Affairs and Lesbian/ 
Gay Concerns in 1992. 
Clarke also taught at the 
“university in the 1970s, 
bringing her ie time at 


ec, "ihn she's jut cool ; 


radical political 


— JUNIOR JULIANA 
VIGORITO 


1989, which 
was record 
breaking 
in terms of 
the coun- 
try; nobody 
had done 
that.” 

Clarke 
expressed her pride in 
Rutgers for its student 
body activists and how 
it has become a more 
receptive campus to LG- 
BTQ students since the 
start of her career. Rut- 
gers students founded 
one of the first homosex- 
ual student groups in the 
country, the Homophile 
League, in 1969. 


“Students had a long 
history of 
around LGBT 
Rutgers... They were able 
to get far more done than 
I could ever do,” Clarke 
said. “My thing was to 
work with people who 


activism 


issues at 


worked with students, 
worked with residential 
life [and] student ac- 


tivities. We also did bias 
prevention education so 
that LGBT students 
well as other students 
who felt harassed be- 
cause of race or gender 
or sexuality could 
ceive support.” 
Clarke stressed the 
need for potential student 
activists to organize in 
groups and the successes 
she had seen with this 
strategy at Rutgers. 
“(Students] were able 
to develop profoundly 
more student organiza- 
tions, because there was 
[only] one for so long,” 
Clarke said. “An LGBT 
student of color organi- 
zation was founded, a 
lesbian student organi- 
zation was founded, a 
gay men’s organization 
was founded. So we had 


as 


re- 


t 
~ ty , 


at any one time four or 
five student organiza- 
tions, [and] I think it’s 
important to have more 
than one.” 

Clarke 
bachelor’s 


earned her 
degree from 


es 
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Cheryl Clarke established herself as an activist during her career of over 40 years at Rutgers University. 


Howard University in 
1969. She went on to re- 
ceive her master’s degree 
and Ph.D. in English, 
as well as her master’s 
degree in social work, 
from Rutgers. She has 


published four books of 
poetry: Narratives: Poems 
in the Tradition of Black 
Women (1982), Living as 
a Lesbian (1986), Humid 
Pitch (1989) and Experi- 
mental Love (1993). 


Junior neuroscience major Marlene Kanmogne publishes first novel 


Kanmogne began writing Mind Wanderer as a high school sophomore and published it just over four years later 


KANMOGNE, From Al 
time,” Kanmogne said. 
Kanmogne is dedi- 


series. When classes are 
in session, she said that 
finding time can be dif- 
ficult, but writing pro- 
vides an outlet for her 
creative side in the midst 
of numerous neurosci- 
ence classes. As a writ- 
er and science scholar, 
Kanmogne values the 
balance between critical- 
analytical thinking and 
more creative, free-flow- 
ing thought. According 
to Kanmogne, both skills 
are crucial to the devel- 
opment of a successful 
writer and scientist. 
“Yve definitely al- 
ways been a science and 
English person. I think 
it’s important to have 
some of those creative 
skills in addition to. the 


analytical ones. It is 
good to have some kind 
of creative outlet. My 


outlet is writing. I enjoy: 


writing and reading and 
have kept that up from a 
young age,” Kanmogne 
said. 

Although the work- 
load of her neuroscience 
classes may be of some 
hindrance to the writ- 
ing process, Kanmogne 
has also been finding 
new inspiration for her 
future books from her 
schoolwork. She envi- 
sions multiple sequels 
to her debut novel and 
plans to write a trilogy 
in total documenting 
Melissa’s adventures in 
self-discovery. 

Kanmogne 


was al- 


ready developing an in- 


terest in the brain in high 
school. Her interest early 
on inspired her to pursue 


i: MIND 
WANDERER 


LEON 


the study of neuroscience, 
the brain and behavior in 
college. 

Kanmogne described 
her fascination with the 
abilities and the me- 
chanics of the brain, 
which reflected in 
Melissa’s journey. While 
Melissa’s condition, or 
power, is depicted as fic- 
tional in the novel, the 
idea behind the protago- 
nist’s change is inspired 
by real properties of 
neuroscience and neuro- 
logical disorders. 

- “The book does cen- 
ter around the brain 
and the abilities of the 
brain,” Kanmogne said.- 
“YT think that there is a 
key that hasn’t been un- 
locked yet when it comes 
to the brain, and I think 
that idea manifests itself 
in the book. The more 
I learn about all these 


is 


Baty Try: 
1. BO? Jose?” And so Sy pats raaane ne 


different activities hap- 
pening in the brain in all 
my neuroscience classes 
— those are just more 
ideas and more connec- 
tions. For example, even 
today when I was in my 
Diseases and Disorders 
class and my professor 
was talking about brain 
injury, I was thinking 
in my head for a sec- 
ond, ‘You. know, what if I 
could connect this to Me- 
lissa. What if her axons 
were doing this?” 

Kanmogne had no in- 
tention of writing a sci- 
entific novel full of dense 
academic © knowledge. 
The science that she has 
learned in high school 
and particularly in col- 
lege through the Hop- 
kins neuroscience pro- 
gram is the inspirational 
jumping-off point for her 
creative endeavors. 

She does not expect 
her average reader to 


_have a grasp of the con- 


cepts that fuel her cre- 
ative process. Her tar- 
get audience consists 


- of middle school and 


high school students, al- 
though others may find 
the novel accessible as 
well. 

“T started writing it 
in high school, so my 
mentality was that of a 
high school girl, but I’ve 
gotten some feedback 
from older people who 
enjoyed it as well, so it’s 
definitely more expan- 
sive than I had originally 
thought,” SarmwE ne 
said. 

In some ways, though, 


~Kanmogne felt that she 


lacked confidence about 
publishing her book 
when she was in high 
school. 

“Not a lot of people 
knew about this novel; I 
kind of kept it secret and 
didn’t tell a lot of people. 
It wasn’t until my really 
close friends said, ‘Of 
course you are going 
to do something - with 


— what is there 
_ over this past summer 


ers that: matched 
I was looking, for n 


looked up some publish- ae "publ shed 
what __ stice Press, and it 
able fo or pub 


Despite her initial 
hesitation about publish- 
ing the book, Kanmogne, 
like her character Melis- 
sa, has grown through- 
out the writing process 


and feels bolder “and=-"°""™ 


more self-assured about 
her accomplishment. 

Kanmogne cites con- 
fidence as a key asset to 
the writer. She expressed 
remorse that she had not 
developed sufficient con- 
fidence within herself to 
consider publishing the 
novel in its first iteration 
during her high school 
years. 

She noted that her 
confidence in her cre- 
ative ability has blos- 
somed alongside — her 
grasp and knowledge of 
the concepts that inspire 
her writing. It was not 
until college that she ac- 
quired both of these as- 
sets. 

She plans to use this 
confidence to propel her 
through future writing 
endeavors, including the 
remaining two-thirds of 
the trilogy she has al- 
ready begun. 

“My major regret was 
having so much self 
doubt early on and not 
being able to be more 
confident with the book, 4 
she said. : 

“LT wish I would’ve 
been able to say to mysel 
‘You know what, this is 
good thing you're doing, 
instead of continuous! 
saying to myself that this 
is just a personal thi 


- that no one needs to bea 


about,” Kanmogne said. 
She feels that th 
magnitude of her acco: 
plishment has not full 
begun resonating wi 
her yet. \ 
“Right now, I’m trying 
to grow more confidence 
in terms of the marketing 
and advertising of the 
book... It’s one of thos 
things where I smile a 
appreciate —_ everyon 
support, but I’m 
to realize, I [e c 
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Students question University’s transparency 


GREEK LIFE, rrom Al 
still in effect, bans all 12 
IFC fraternities from host- 
ing any social events in 
fraternity houses, a term 
that the University has 
not concretely defined. 
None of these fraternity 
houses are owned by the 
‘ University. 
This order, issued by 
Hopkins administrators, 
Superseded the IFC's 
Nov. 3 vote to ban open 
house parties for the rest 
of the semester. Under 
this unanimous vote — 
which was taken by the 
IFC member fraternities 
themselves — fraternities 
would have been able to 
proceed as planned with 
closed events held in their 
houses. Such events in- 
clude mixers, in which 
members of one sorority 
and one fraternity have 
a party together exclu- 
sively, as well as date par- 
ties and formals, in which 
each fraternity member 
is able to invite a guest. 
Events that fraternities 
hold at outside venues 
have not been banned. 

The University’s mora- 
torium order was seen by 
the IFC to be a reversal 
from administrators’ pre- 
vious acceptance of the 
fraternities’ ban on open 
parties as sufficient. 

“The IFC was will 
ing to say no fraternities 
will have open events, 
and then at the last min- 
ute, the administration 
kind of reversed course... 
Martinez initially agreed 
to the policy that the IFC 
made, and then the ad- 
ministration changed its 
mind,” IFC President Tom 
Laughlin said. 

Martinez, while having 
praised fraternities’ “com- 
mitment to taking owner- 
ship of strategies at a very 
important time for our 
community,” has denied 
ever having agreed to the 
IFC ban as sufficient. 

“They created that 
plan, and I took it back [to 
the other administrators], 
and the questions were 
about how are we going 
to implement that. It isn’t 
a reversal — it’s about 
having a fuller conversa- 
tion to realize it,” Marti- 
nez said. 

University President 
Ronald J. Daniels said 
that he believes fraterni- 
ties are not yet ready to 
resume hosting any house 
parties, and he thought 
that the IFC’s vote to ban 
open parties for the rest of 
the semester was a strong 
first step. 

_ “They came up with a 
wonderful proposal for 


to think about how 
we can make our parties 
safer on campus,” Daniels 
said. “What we’re focused 
on is essentially making 
sure that we can put in 
place the implementation 
plan that the IFC offered 
us last week.” 

Martinez agreed that 
the moratorium should 
not be interpreted as a full 
stop on parties until fur- 
ther notice, but rather as 
a break to ensure safety. 
She emphasized that she 
hopes the moratorium 
will be temporary. 

“We didn’t ban par- 
ties,” Martinez — said. 
“What we've asked is just 
to put a pause for this 
past weekend until we 
get an implementation 
plan in place.” 

Shollenberger said that 
although students may 
see the moratorium as an 
attempt to halt student 
social life, the administra- 
tion decided that fraterni- 
ties needed to reflect on 
their current risk manage- 
ment policies. He hopes to 
work directly with IFC 
members to ensure that 
they take action as soon 
as possible. 

“We really kind of 
freed our calendar to 
work with them to make 
that happen,” Shollen- 
berger said. “Our goal 
was not to shut down 
social life on campus, but 
to say, ‘Look, we need to 
pause for a second. There 
are some real safety and 
security concerns, and 
we all need to take re- 
sponsibility and owner- 
ship — both students and 
administration and 
let’s work together to 
get that done in a timely 
fashion.” 

Despite these  inten- 
tions, many students in- 
terpreted the moratorium 
as an attack on student 
social life and on Greek 
organizations. A _ flyer 
anonymously distributed 
around campus on Mon- 
day stated that “the attack 
on the Greek system as a 
whole for the actions of a 
few individuals in unjust” 
and that “strangling stu- 
dent life at Hopkins with 
strict policies is ineffective 
and counterproductive to 
the university’s efforts to 
improve student life.” 

The administration 


us 


thas come under fire for 


banning all IFC fraterni- 
ties’ social events, despite 


some fraternities having | 


clean disciplinary  re- 


cords. 


Gideon Gross, a sopho- 
more member of the Al- 
pha Epsilon Pi fraternity 


(AEPi), said he thought 
that placing a morato- 
rium on all IFC fraternity 
events in response to an 
incident, which was re- 
ported to have been com- 
mitted by non-affiliates, 
at one specific fraternity 
house was unfair. 

“How am I, as a mem- 
ber of Greek life, sup- 
posed to respond to in- 
dividuals that say, oh 
yeah, we're banning you 
because there was this 
assault at another frater- 
nity at which neither the 
people were involved in 
Greek life nor were affili- 
ated with the University, 
and we have to bear the 
responsibility,” Gross 
said. 

Gross also protested 
the stigmatization that 
he claims the University’s 
decision augments. 

“Ym not defending the 
attackers,” Gross _ said. 
“T think what they did 
was [reprehensible]... but 
it makes Greek life as a 
whole seem like we're 
perpetrators.” Gross not- 
ed that this seems par- 
ticularly unfair givén the 
preliminary reports on 
the alleged assailants’ sta- 
tuses as unaffiliated with 
Hopkins. 

Many students.also ob- 
jected to the University’s 
decision to just ban IFC 
fraternities from having 
social events when there 
are plenty of other entities 
throwing similar, less- 
regulated parties. 

“The frats aren’t nec- 
essarily the only source 
of [drinking], and to ban 
the frats is very much 
the school removing its 
most official outlet for it,” 
Gross said. 

Guilherme Hubner, a 


sophomore AEPi member, — 


concurred. 

“Parties that were once 
held with Greek organi- 
zations affiliated with the 
campus are now being 
thrown by student houses 
or often sports-affiliated 
houses in which people 
are running these parties 
have had no risk manage- 
ment training.” 

Although IFC fraterni- 
ties host many of the par- 
ties that students attend 
on weekends, non-Greek 
organizations — includ- 
ing sports teams and St. 
Elmo Hall (Elmo’s), a fra- 
ternity that is affiliated 
with a national organiza- 
tion but is not recognized 
by the IFC — also host 
open parties. 

University administra- 
tors have justified their 
decision by arguing that 
IFC fraternity houses are 


where they’ve seen stu- 
dent misconduct occur, 
and they have thus held 
all IFC fraternities to this 
temporary ban. 

“That’s where _ this 
incident was. A young 


woman was raped. That’s | 


where situations hap- 
pened in the past,” Marti- 
nez said. 
organization that repre- 
sents the community, and 
it’s the community where 
we’ve had our concerns.” 
“There’s actually been 
a pattern 
behaviors specifically 
in fraternity houses — 
civil behavior, 


“(The IFC] is an | 


concerning | 


violence | 


— there have been other 


allegations in the past | 


of sexual assault,” Shol- | 
lenberger added. “I get 
concerned when there 


are large numbers of stu- 
dents who are coming 
together where alcohol is 
served, and that tends to 
be — at least the [parties] 
that we’re being made 
aware of — that tends to 
happen more in the fra- 
ternity houses.” 

This is why, Martinez 
and Shollenberger stated, 
the ban does not extend to 
sports houses or Elmo’s. 

Martinez and _ Shol- 
lenberger emphasized 
that this moratorium was 
not intended to be puni- 
tive, but rather as a pause 
that would allow for saf- 
er practices to be imple- 
mented. 

Carlene Partow, the 
president of the Hop- 
kins Feminists, said that 


fraternity parties can be | 


difficult to control — par- 


ticularly when the parties | 
take place in dark base- | 


ments. 
“Tt puts a lot of pres- 


sure on the fraternities 


‘to make sure that all the 


people at their parties are 
safe because it is hard to 
keep ‘track of everyone,” 
Partow said. 

Attendance at parties 
thrown by non-Greek or- 
ganizations has increased 
in the absence of frater- 
nity parties. 

“T figured out places to 
go last weekend,” fresh- 
man Omar Khatib said. 
“Elmo’s was an option. 
The other nights that I 
didn’t go there, it was a 
massive struggle finding 
something to do. And 
even when you did find 
something, it wasn’t of 
the quality you wanted it 
to be. Everyone was flood- 
ing there since there was 
nothing else to do. It defi- 
nitely changes the game 
completely.” 

Varsity baseball team 
captains Jake Enterlin and 
Justin Drechsel addressed 
how the moritorium has 
affected parties at the 
baseball team’s houses. 

“There were definitely 
more people I didn’t rec- 
ognize who showed up 
that I wasn’t expecting,” 
Enterlin said. 

“Im sure people are 


-going to look to sports 


houses to fill the void 
since they aren’t under 
this IFC control,” aed 
sel said. “Then again, I 

don’t know how much 
the administration can 
control [our houses]. I’m 

assuming since we're 
students, they will have 
some control since they 
don’t want us reflecting 
poorly on the school.” 

_ He did not see the mor- 
atorium as an effective 


solution to the general 
problem of sexual preect 
on campus. — 


By Gish gs 
ea 


“If they really want 
to stop this, they should 
think of some other ways 
for students to. interact so- 
cially and unwind from 
‘the academic stress that 
doesn’t involve parties,” 
Drechsel said. “Unless 
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SEA and affiliates 
launch Green Week 


SEA, FROM Al 


| events that speak to its 
| individual purpose. Re- 


fuel Our Future asked 
various students to photo 
petition for an environ- 
mental cause, Real Food 
Hopkins prepared a pre- 
sentation on humane 
food with a dish of hum- 
mus, Homewood Recy- 
cling prepared corn hole 
for awareness and SEA 
gave out free plants. 

“This is the first ever 
Green Week at Hopkins, 
with hopefully more to 
come in following fall se- 
mesters! Huge events like 
these are a great way to 
bring together all of the 
environmental groups 
on campus and showcase 
their great 


COURTESY OF MAGGIE WEESE 
Green Week kicked off at 11:30 a.m. on Monday on the Keyser Quad. 


phasizes the effects of ig- 
noring climate change. 

“(It is] a film about the 
lead-up of the climate 
rally that happened in 
March,” Weese said. 

Junior Nava Rastegar 
explained the difference 
between SEA and Refuel 
our Future. 

“The. climate march 
happened around the be- 
ginning of the school year. 
We have SEA here, but our 
group, [Refuel our Future], 
is a little bit more political 
and based on infrastruc- 
tural change, which is 
what the climate march is 
about: encouraging world 
leaders. Obviously we’re 
just in the Hopkins com-. 
munity. We thought it was 

a cool way 


vironmental groups orga- 
nized Green Week. 

“It’s more of an aware- 
ness event,” Weese said. 
“It’s cool to have a lot of 
the environmental groups 
on campus come together. 


I feel that there aten’t a. 


lot of opportunities to get 
together and advocate for 
all environmental issues 
— not just fossil fuel di- 
vestment, not just food, 
not just advocacy, but all 
of them.” 

She stated that Green 
Week was also designed 
to advertise the groups’ 
work to a wide variety of 
students. 

“IAll the events] all 
kind of meet different 
niches. If you're more 
into advocacy, or if you're 
more into issues related 
to policy, I might recom- 
mend going to the Disrup- 
tion screening. If you're 
more interested in the in- 
frastructure-based stuff, I 
would recommend going 
to the event on Thursday 
—the Sus- . 
tainable 
Action 
Speaker 
Series,” 
Weese 
said. “It | 
really . de- | 
pends on 
what you 
like.” 

O n 


day, Re- 
fuel Our 
Future 
hosted a 
screening 
of Disrup- 
tion, a film 
that em 


| work. It to tie back 
also. com- : to students 
bines our Huge events like as well” 
| orn theseare- agentes. tte 
volving the said. 
greater stu. way LO bring Tal eee 
dent body,” > the sate Fo eae Biss 
Singh toget a3 event will 
wae environmental ined s 
Sopho- = various 
more Mag- groups. proceed- 
gie Weese, ings host- 
Cee eee — SOPHOMORE <4 bythe 
of SEA and Maaaiet WEESE. different 
Refuel our environ- 
Path otarey, mental 
explained groups. 
why the en- On Thurs- 


day, Green Week will 
feature a seminar titled 
“Roadmap for Successful 
Urban Agriculture,” host- 
ed by E2SHI, along with 
the Sustainable Action 
Speaker Series, which is 
hosted through a partner- 
ship among SHIP, Take 
Back The Tap and SEA. 
“This event is meant 
for Hopkins, organized by 
Hopkins students,” Singh 
wrote. “Hopefully, stu- 
dents can learn about all of 
the environmental groups 
involved with this week, 
the importance of the is- 
sues the groups are target- 
ing and how they could 
possibly get involved. 
Green Week is notjust a re- 
minder to act sustainably 
— recycle, conserve water, 
eat responsibly — and also 
why it’s important. If we 
can inspire just one stu- 
dent to think more about 
what they’re incinerating, 
recycling and compost- 
ing, then Green Week has 
served its purpose.” 


COURTESY OF MAGGIE WEESE 
Students shared their thoughts on climate change. 
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you join a specific club, 


or you have 
fraternity, or you 
you can't really 
connection as 


fraternities and sports 
teams to have these 
events where they can 


meet people.” 


Drechsel said that the 


baseball team 
ceed cautiously 


will 


gard to throwing parties. 
“T don’t think 


ing to increase, 


upon us,” he said. 


Junior Zach White of 
the Hopkins Rugby Foot- 
differ- 
his 


ball Club had a 
ent attitude toward 
house’s parties. 


“Speaking for 


come to our events 
stead. But that also 


White said. 


White is one of several 


a sorority or 
are a 
member of a sports team, 
build a 
easily. | 
think that’s why the aver- 
age student looks to the 


pro- 
with re- 


four 
number of parties] is go- 
because 
nobody wants what's hap- 
pened to fraternities and 
to have restrictions placed 


the 
team, the ban gives us the 
opportunity to have big- 
ger events because frater- 
nities can’t have events, 
so people will naturally 
in- 
in- 
creases the responsibility 
that we must take on,” 


members of the rugby 
team who are also broth- 


ers of the Phi Kappa Psi 


(Phi Psi) fraternity. Ac- 
cording to White, the 
IFC’s actions against 


Phi Psi have no bearing 
on the rugby team or its 
house. 

“We have pretty strong 
feelings about separation 
of your fraternity obliga- 
tions and your rugby obli- 
gations,” White said. 

Alternatively, several 
students headed to down- 
town Baltimore this past 
weekend. 

“I've only been down- 
town a couple of times, 
but I know a lot of people 
who went downtown to 
the movies in the Inner 
Harbor this weekend,” 
freshman Joby Tsai said. 

Many students, howev- 
er, do not see a trip down- 
town as a viable option 
for every weekend. 

“Tve been downtown 
a couple of times. It’s a lot 
of effort, and you don't 
really want to spend the 
money unless you decide 
to go in advance. It’s not 
the kind of thing you de- 
cide at the last second,” 
Khatib said. “Going 
downtown occasionally 
is a good thing, but to 
have it be something you 
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IFC moratorium sparks discussion of Greek life, rape culture 


do every weekend is just 
not feasible.” 

Several students have 
expressed concerns that 
by forcing students to 
go downtown to find so- 
cial events, the Univer- 
sity was making night- 
life more dangerous for 
students rather than 
safer. Martinez argued 
that safety depended on 
individual students’ 
looks, rather than 
locations. 


out- 
their 


“If someone goes 
downtown to hang out 
and have a couple of 
drinks, and they choose 
to do that in a safe and 
responsible way, and they 
choose to do that here on 
campus, and they party 
and do that in a safe and 
responsible way, I don’t 
think it makes a differ- 
ence — it’s just a different 
scene. And that’s not what 
we're really concerned 
about; we're concerned 
with the binge drinking 
and then all of the dan- 
gerous behaviors that 
happen as a result of that, 
so wherever that happens, 
the concern is the same,” 
Martinez said. 

Shollenberger cited a 
national movement to re- 
form Greek life as an ad- 
ditional motivation for 


starting change on cam- 
pus with the IFC. 

“Nationally, | 
there are 


sions 


think 
lots of discus- 
around fraternity 
and sorority life and is- 
sues of alcohol abuse, haz- 
ing [and] sexual assault,” 
Shollenberger said. “Cer- 
tainly it’s not limited to 
just Greek organizations, 
but I think it’s something 
that we need to look at se- 
riously.” 

In its statement, the 
SGA asserted that by only 
placing a moratorium 
on events hosted by IFC 
fraternities, the admin- 
istration has misguid- 
edly gone after Greek life 
rather than addressed the 
pervasive issue of sexual 
assault. 

“The occurrence of 
sexual assault in any envi- 
ronment, under any condi- 
tion, is devastating and an 
issue that warrants thor- 
ough discussion amongst 
all members of the com- 
munity,” the statement 
reads. “The SGA recogniz- 
es that the recent rulings 
by administrators were 
attempts to address the 
longstanding problem of 
sexual assault on campus. 
However, these measures 
unintentionally redirected 
the focus from sexual as- 


sault to Fraternity and So- 
rority Life.” 


Sexual Assault at Hopkins 


The University is cur- 
rently under investigation 
by the U.S. Department 
of Education’s Office of 
Civil Rights (OCR) for its 
response to alleged in- 
cidents of sexual assault 
and a possible violation of 
the Clery Act. 

One of the individu- 
als who submitted the 
complaint that prompted 
the investigation agreed 
to anonymously share 
thoughts on the current 
situation and the progress 
that the administration 
has made in its handling 
of sexual assault cases. 

The complainant ar- 
gued that while a good 
step, the University’s 
moratorium was probably 
more of a public relations 
stunt than a bold move to 
curtail sexual assault. 

“As an interim mea- 
sure, the moratorium on 
fraternity events was, on 
many levels, an appropri- 
ate course of action... but 
it strikes me more as a 
media stunt from the Uni- 
versity, which has done 
little else to curb campus 
rape,” the complainant 


flopkins hosts United Nations Association's consultation on goals 


edo nena tl 


i UNA, From Al 
‘in a North-South context. 
‘It is consciously univer- 
‘sal, and the goals are de- 
‘signed to be applicable 
‘throughout the world. 
‘Individual countries and 
‘local communities will 
‘design their own specific 
‘targets within this larger 

ey ert: ~ ; 

Tuesday’s _consulta- 
‘tion began with a se- 
‘ries of opening remarks 
: from Senator Ben Cardin 
‘of Maryland; Thomas 
‘Lewis, vice president of 
GCA; Kurt Schmoke, for- 
‘mer mayor of Baltimore 
>and now president of the 
Oniversity of Baltimore; 
vand Jenna Slotin, the 
‘deputy director of the 
* post-2015 initiative of the 
: Sai Nations Founda- 


eee _ eg 


pe iy in particular, 
poke about the overall 
“purpose of the consulta- 
‘tion. 

>, “We... global © citi- 
zens share challenges. 
‘We share values. We 
‘can share solutions. We 
‘all benefit from this ex- 
“change,” Schmoke said. 
'“We have to make sure 
/we underscore why the 
‘United Nations is im- 
‘portant and why these 
‘particular goals are 
‘important. We to need 
‘illustrate the connec- 
‘tion between the local 
;and the global, answer 
‘What's in it for me?’ and 
“exp lain how a_ global 
agenda benefits each and 
‘every community.” 
iss "The sa) page Bee 
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“Former Mayor of Baltimore Kurt Schmoke opened the consultation. 


cussions focused on 
poverty and_ inequal- 
ity, government, indus- 


trialization and economic 
growth, public’ health, 
violence prevention and 
security, education, the 
environment, and gender 
equality and empower- 
ment. The topics of dis- 
cussion stemmed from 
the list of 17 goals that the 
U.N. put forth for 2015- 
2030. 

Each table had a 
scribe, who took notes 
on the discussions, and a 
facilitator, who was cho- 
sen by the UNA-NCA to 
lead the individual dis- 
cussions. 

“Some of them we al- 
ready knew from the first 
consultation we held last 
October at George Wash- 
ington University. We 
[also] have an advisory 
council membership that 
is comprised of people 
with expertise in inter- 
national development, so 
some of the different fa- 
cilitators come from that 
group,” Paula Boland, 
the executive director of 
UNA-NCA, said. 

“And some were rec- 
ommended by~our lo- 
cal steering committee... 
[composed of] a variety 
of local organizations 
representing different 
sectors.” : 

After about an hour 
and fifteen minutes of 


discussion, each facilita- _ 


tor gave a two-minute 
presentation on ideas that 
their group discussed. 
These ideas will be orga- 


i 


nized into a report, which 
the UNA-NCA will send 
to the United States gov- 
ernment and the U.N. 

‘{The report] will be 
taken into account in the 
final formulation of the 
post-2015 international 
goals of the U.N.,” Elmen- 
dorf said. 

Tuesday’s consultation 
was one of 33 consulta- 
tions being held in major 
cities across the U.S. Each 
consultation was orga- 
nized by a different chap- 
ter of the UNA. 

“(The — consultations 
were organized] to bring 
local perspectives to 
global issues. We’re try- 
ing to help people to 
think about what's re- 
ally going on globally 
and how it affects them 
and then [to] try to bring 
those global issues into 
their own communities 
and say, ‘How do we re- 
late to them?’ What we 
[were] doing at 13 round- 
tables here today [was] 
giving citizens in Balti- 
more, non-profit groups, 
students [and] universi- 
ties a forum to talk about 
how these global issues 
might affect them and 
how they would like to 


x 


interact with the global 
issues,” Elmendorf said. 
Elmendorf also re- 
marked on the impor- 
tance of the multi-genera- 
tional aspect of Tuesday’s 
consultation. Fifty college 


students from Hopkins 
and other Baltimore uni- 
versities attended the 
event. 


“The fact that this is 
an inter-generational 
consultation is one of the 
differences from what's 
been done before. We in 
the planning group said 
to ourselves very con- 
sciously that these are to 
be goals for the period 
2015 to 2030. People who 
are in the younger gen- 
eration, by [2030], will 


have played a major role - 


in achievements or lack 
of achievements against 
these goals,” Elmendorf 
said. 

“Tf people are to be ex- 
pected to play important 
roles in the implemen 
tations of the goals and 
achievement of the goals, 
we thought it important, 
and many others agreed 
with [us] that these peo- 
ple also have something 
to say about the definition 
of the goals. We're aiming 


_ LEON SANTHAKUMAR/PH 
“Upwars of 150 leadeys from a wide variety f organizations attended the UNA’ $ cconsultat 
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for a much wider own- 
ership of the goals than 
we had in the previous 
goals.” 

Sophomore Mona Jia, a 
member of the FAS mar- 
keting committee, spoke 
at the conclusion of the 
event about the 
tance of student input. 

“We were really ex- 
cited about the idea of 
gathering people from 
many different sectors 
and organizations. 


‘What would our role as 
students be?’ and ‘What 
could we bring to the 


‘discussion that wouldn’t 


already be covered by 
the depth of knowledge 
[and] experience already 
represented?” Jia said. 

Jia continued, em- 
phasizing the ideologi- 
cal common ground be- 
tween the U.N. and FAS. 

“But we found really 
quickly... that we were 
dealing with an organi- 
zation that really cared 
about our input as stu- 
dents and that their val- 
ues aligned a lot with 
[the values of] of our 
own organization, the 
Foreign Affairs Sympo- 
sium.” 
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wrote in an email to The 
News-Letter. 

Martinez rejected the 
characterization of the 
University’s response as a 
PR stunt. 

“I disagree with that 
because I think that stu- 
dents — in particular, 
those members of frater- 
nities — are really taking 
a look at their environ- 
ment and what they can 
and cannot control. That 
really does prevent fu- 
ture situations like this. 
It puts responsibility and 
ownership into students’ 
hands, and we have an 
obligation to step in 
when we see situations 
that are just not safe,” 
Martinez said. 

The complainant was 
dismayed by the fact that 
some of the administrators 
who have been accused of 
dissuading students from 
pressing charges against 
alleged rapists, as noted in 
an article published by The 
Huffington Post in May, are 
still working at Hopkins. 
The complainant also does 
not believe that the Uni- 
versity has disciplined or 
expelled many rapists. 

“Why has the Univer- 
sity not dealt with these 
administrators or  re- 
moved rapists from our 
campus?” the complain- 
ant wrote. “A morato- 
rium on fraternity events 
does not remove the rap- 
ists, but it allows the Uni- 
versity to operate under a 
pretense that it is dealing 
with its rape problem. 
The University needs to 
start by addressing in- 
dividual assailants and 
proving that it appropri- 
ately handles sexual as- 
sault cases.” 

Martinez and 
berger refused to answer 
how many students have 


| been disciplined for sex- 


| sue as opposed to s 


| has been triencalee 
| print edition. The fu 
Appears online. 


sccm es 


ual misconduct this year, 
citing privacy concerns. 
The complainant feels 


| that student conversation 
But | 
we were also wondering, | 


about the moratorium has 
focused too much on not 
having parties rather than 
on how to prevent sexual 
assault. 

“Ym concerned that the 
conversation about the 
moratorium has piped 
blame on survivors rathe 
than the rapists,” the con 
plainant wrote, “Rapists 
are the reason the ban has 
been imposed. It is vitally 
important that survivors 
ate made to feel comfort- 
able speaking out and 
reporting their rapes, if 
they choose... People seem 
to have ignored that rape 
is the problem, and are — 
just pissed off that their 
right to party has been 
infringed upon. Survivors 
might feel less comfort- 
able speaking out, or even 
guilty.” ) 

Hubner said 


life are concerned < 10 
sexual assault at Hi 

“You can tell that 
the involvement of € 
life members in all. the 
new movements and vid- 
eos that are being made 
about the issue,” Hubner 
said. “My problem | with 
the party ban is that it is 
targeting Greek life, as if 
Greek life was the main 
problem and what causes 
sexual assault. The school 
should partner up ina col- 
laborative manner with — 
Greek life to face this is 


down activities v 
consulting SGA an 
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Represent your club by «Represent our school by ¢ Tailgate in the athletic center 
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Introduct ne 
The Paine-ful Truth 


t’s been a turbulent 

few weeks at Hop- 

kins. Parties being 

shut down, sexual 

assaults and even 
the death of a student. 
These problems present 
challenging questions. 
I'm here to offer my (hope- 
fully solicited) opinions 
on these issues, and what- 
ever else the readers of 
The News-Letter choose to 
ask me about. 

In this column, I will 
attempt to answer ethi- 
cal questions that you, the 
readers, email me. You can 
direct your questions to 
Ethics@jhunewsletter.com. 
I am no way an expert on 
ethics, but I enjoy thinking 
and talking about them, 
and I'll do my best to an- 
swer your questions in a 
reasonable and straightfor- 
ward manner. 


One of the favorite tac- 
tics of anti-abortion pro- 
testers is to use shock post- 
ers with disgusting photos 
of aborted fetuses. I have 
a friend who feels physi- 
cally sick whenever she sees 
them — It ruins the rest of 
her day. Does she have a 
right to not be confronted 
by these images, or is she 
denying them their free 
speech? 


To start off, the orga- 
nization is within its le- 
gal rights to show these 


preeturess The right 
The Supreme to bring at- 
Court has I] h t-eenetgoun 
ruled on a C a r to issues 
very similar . ® 4 trumps the 
situations Paine Sa in desire to go 
in favor o through our 
the protest- h yi -fi | day without 
ers, and in II e Paine U being  con- | 
general, free fronted by 
speech of all Truth difficult and 
forms has explicit pic- 


been strictly supported 
by. the current Supreme 
Court. The more inter- 
esting question here is 
whether or not these pro- 
testers are acting in an 
ethical manner. 

The issue boils down 
to a conflict of two rights 
(not necessarily _ legal). 
On one hand, the pro- 
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testers have the right to 
raise awareness about an 
issue that they view as 
important. On the other 
hand, your friend has the 
“right” to go about her 
day without being forced 


to view images that she | 


finds disgusting. Both of 
these are important rights 
in a functioning society, 
but I think that the right 
to bring attention to im- 
portant issues trumps 
your friend’s right not to 
be offended. 

The protesters are 
behaving ethically, and 
this is clear if you look at 
it from their perspective. 
Imagine that these pro- 
testers are not protesting 
abortion but rather the 
Rwandan Genocide. As 
part of their protest of 
the genocide, these pro- 
testers show pictures of 
Tutsis who have been be- 
headed, raped or other- 
wise brutalized. Would 
this be unethical? Most 
people would agree that 
it is not, since the need to 
bring attention to this is- 
sue trumps the desire to 
not be offended on a day- 
to-day basis. While pro- 
choice advocates would 
obviously not draw anal- 
ogies between abortion 
and the Rwandan Geno- 
cide, whether or not you 
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The next generation of COLUMNS is here. This is the place for restaurants, fashion, fitness, cooking, Riadeanlaen, and lifestyle... 


Words of wisdom: keep calm and platitude on 


remember when | 
was in high school, 


and “Keep Calm 
and Carry On” be- 
came a thing. Like, 


a_plastered-on-your-wall, 
written-on-your-sweaters, 
embroidered-on-your- 
pincushions level THING. 
One moment my peers 
were stressed and angsty, 
and the next they were 
placated, professing that 
everything will be okay. 
“Keep calm and carry on, 
Lily.” I really didn’t get it. 

It wasn’t that I disliked 
the gratuitous cheesiness. 
Anyone who knows me 
today can testify to the 
contrary. I keep words of 
wisdom on laptop sticky 
notes, my friends make 
me motivational wall 
hangings and I own a 


| sweater that reminds me 
| to “Do All Things With 


| skip 


consider them similar is | 


irrelevant to the ethics of 
the abortion protesters. 


tures of these issues. The 
protesters are acting ethi- 
cally when they attempt 
to draw attention to this 
debate. Your friend could 
also look away from the 
pictures. These protesters 
are simply trying to per- 
suade people to their side 
of the issue, in an ethical 
and legal manner. 


@. wee 


Aug 23, 2014, 09:22 


+ Hmmm what's your social 
I security number? 


ag. 24, 2014, 04;30 


Hel you that 


Aug 24, 2014, 10:07 


Naw that's just my way of 
starting conversation! 


| 


but I can’t really count on 
that. Sometimes, I spout 
off nonsense about meta- 
physical reality and make 
metaphors about jellyfish, 
and literally no one on 
earth is on the same page 
as me. Words are entirely 
person-specific in a way I 
didn’t really realize before. 

Take A Place to Talk 
(APTT), for instance. 
APTT, the peer listening 
group I joined this semes- 
ter, held its welcoming 
retreat a few weeks ago. 
During that time, the dis- 
cussion ran rampant with 
thoughts and feelings 
and world views — all so 
wholly personal. 

I'd never been around 
a group that was so open 
and honest about their 
own identities. It was en- 
lightening. Case in point: 
early on in the retreat, we 


Love.” I'd re oars or ee 
be lying [ | K down ad- 
if I said I I lan alris jectives 
wasn't a that de- 
miushball © HODKINS IN'PLOSe eer Pe4 
this situ- . quotes 
ation my  QNAPICCUES tha ox 
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did not come through. 
“Keep Calm and Carry 
On” instilled as much 
drive in me as a swift “Go 
get ‘em!” and a punch to 
the arm. Which is to say, I 
wasn’t a fan. 

But these days, as I 
through Hopkins 
with my “Do All Things 
With Love” sweater, sub- 
consciously hoping that 
some random passerby 
will ‘notice and smile, I’m 
reminded of the “Keep 
Calm and Carry On” 
situation of 2012. I’m re- 
minded that inspiration is 
entirely subjective. Some 
people are warmed by the 
‘simple wisdom of “Keep 
Calm and Carry On,” oth- 
ers take pleasure in Taylor 
Swift lyrics and still oth- 
ers need 12-stanza poems 
to truly strike a chord. 

It’s a hard concept for 
me to grasp as someone 
who writes. I want people 
to read what I’ve written 
and feel deeply moved, 


how we tried to. live our 
lives. We then traded the 
words-on-index-cards 
amongst each other, find- 
ing friends with common 
traits. What was truly 
fascinating for me was 
what resulted at the end. 
Once we'd all swapped 
to sufficiency, everyone 
explained the personal 
significance of the words 
and quotes they’d chosen. 
It was an introspective 
10 minutes. And in this 
earnest, eloquent group, 
I think even “Keep Calm 
and Carry On” would’ve 
seemed to-me like poetry. 

One instance came 
pretty close. A fellow 
APTTer had _ written 
down as their quote, 
“Better than yesterday.” 
I remember my immedi- 
ate judgment. To me, this 
sounded bizarre. Bet- 
ter than yesterday? Bet- 
ter how? Are you really 
changing that much, day 
to day? Were you really 
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that sucky of a person, 
the day before? Is this 
some sort, of competi- 
tion? When the APTTer in 
question spoke up and ex- 
plained the depth behind 
her quote, I was silenced. 

“Better than yester- 
day,” to her, was about the 
perseverance to wake up 
every morning with hope, 
leaving your anxieties be- 
hind. It was about striv- 
ing to improve and treat 
others well, no matter the 
outcome. My over-anaylsis 
proved to be the trivial 
part. She was nothing but 
heartfelt. To her, this quote 
meant something real, 
and that itself was mean- 
ing enough. I fault myself 
for trying to extract some- 
thing more out of it. 

The truth is, one man’s 
trash is another man’s 
treasure. One kid’s poetic 
masterpiece is another's 
played-out platitude. I say 
things like “Love yourself 
first” and “The universe 
supports me” and “Kill 
them with kindness.” To a 
lot of people — or so I've 
been told — those words 
mean little. Sometimes the 


things I say sound convo- 


luted or overly hippie or 
downright senseless. But 
that’s okay. I say them for 
myself, and for no one else. 


And I’ve been notic- 
ing — everyone else does 
just the same. It’s some- 
thing I didn’t really pick 
up on before — peoples’ 
universal fondness for in- 
spiration. No matter how 
unsentimental a_ friend 
of yours is, I’m betting 
he or she likes to gain 
comfort from the human 
language, sometimes. Ev- 
eryone does. I’m picking 
up on it, now — friends 
of mine chanting “this 
too shall pass” or “every- 
thing happens for a rea- 
son” or “don’t sweat the 
small stuff.” I listen and 
I understand, even if the 
lines hit hollow on my 
ears. They're motivated, 
somehow, by these simple 
syllables, and that makes 
all the difference. 

The other day, I heard 
someone say, “Just keep 


‘ swimming,” that line from 


Finding Nemo. T€ soun 
trite. It sounds silly. It 
sounds like nothing more 
than a pop culture refer- 
ence. But as the speaker 
in question passed by 
me; smiling to herself in 
a comforting sort of way, I 
realized that Disney Pixar 
was wiser than I'd given 
them credit for. Good ol’ 
Dory had it right — just 
keep.swimming. — 


his past week, I 

have had celeb- 

rities’ books on 

the brain. Some 

of my favorite 
people in show biz have re- 
cently released books and 
done book signings. 

BJ. Novak came to 
campus last week for the 
MSE Symposium and the 
HOP’s annual co-sponsor- 
ship. He told jokes, even 
tried some out on us and 
incorporated some - sto- 
ries from One More Thing: 
Stories and Other Stories in 
his stand up. This book 
of short stories was pub- 


‘lished earlier in the year, 
- and his stop in Baltimore 


was one of many. He also 
did a book signing after. 


Additionally, John Waters 


came to Barnes & Noble 
about a month ago to sign 
copies of his newest book 
Carsick. 1 was so happy to 
have met these two. 

I am not the only one 
who noticed this influx 
in book signings recently. 
Comedienne Chelsea Per- 
etti (Brooklyn Nine-Nine) 


~ tweeted that she would be 


doing a book signing after 
her live show “One of the 


Greats,” despite the fact 


that she had not written 
a book. People showed up 


_ with various books that 
~ were meaningful to them, 


and she signed them 


with r messages like, “This - 
is 
book” and “fancy eile i‘ 


~y 


probably a beautiful 


soy 


i Dratch d 


Lena Dunham's Not 
That Kind of Girl was re- 
leased about a month ago, 
followed by recent releas- 
es in the past week: Mar- 
tin Short’s I Must Say, My 
Life As a Humble Comedy 
Legend, Amy Poehler’s Yes 
Please, and comedy writer 
Megan Amram/’s Science... 
For Her! which came out 
around the same time. 
While I have.not had a’ 
chance to read these in full 
yet, there is a good chance 
that if I like their work, I 
will like their books. 

Why is it that I can de- 
vour a book written by a 
celebrity hero of mine fast- 
er than anything else? For 
one thing, these celebrities 
are writing because the de- 
mand is there; they write 


_ the books for the fans. — 
It’s a sweet gig because ~ 


they already have the star 
quality and because of 
this, landing a book deal 
is relatively easy. If they 
already write for a living, 
it makes sense to write 


a book. The only thing 


is that they accept this 
challenge with the notion 
that they will spend most 


of it talking about them- | 


selves. It becomes tricky 
to not come across as self- 
indulgent. This is where 
they can include what-— 


ever they want, be it life 
advice, like Amy Heshieg 


did, funny pic 
anecdotes _ 


into a Bar, or lists of things 
that interest the author, 
like Mindy Kaling did. 
In her book Is Everyone 
Hanging Out Without Me? 
(And Other Concerns), the 
first few chapters in the 
beginning talked about 


very incisive and also can- 
did. I don’t know if it is 
just because I tend to be 
drawn to books written by 
comedians, but many of 
the stories that they have 
included are so hilariously 
honest and ridiculous. Be- 


her childhood and how cause of this, you feel like © 
she got to you are get- 
where she 8 ting to know 
was in her ca- Elizabeth the author on 
reer, but then personal 
later chapters Sh d level. A - 
detailed Ka- erwoo fect cranes 


ling’s favorite 
comedic mo- 
ments in TV 


My Favorite 


Dratch’s book 
where she re- 
counts dating 


and film, just ~~ G and run-ins © 
because she Thi ngs with people 
could. And za who kind of 
all of this is exactly what recognize her in her post- 
I want to read — celebri- Saturday Night Live years. 


ties talking about whe 
inspires them. 
Another reason — is 
that they name drop. 
This delves into our ob- 
session with celebrities, 


‘especially ones we like, 


being friends with each 
other. Tina Fey devoted 
a chapter to Poehler in 


-Bossypants and, in turn, 
Poehler devoted one to 


Fey in Yes Please. We also 
especially want to hear 
about celebrities dating | 
in real life. I am a fan 
of Nick Kroll, so I will 


definitely be interested them. ee 


in what Poehler, who is 


dating him, has to “say ane te to g: at 


about him. 


1 love that all of the 
books listed here ‘are 
completely different 
‘than the next. My favor- 
ite books are ones where 
the author details their 


beginnings and their ca-. 


reer trajectories. I want 
to hear what happened 


to them on the road te 
stardom. I want to know — 


what of these e 
pcre has transla 

their work, what m 
these area able to 
duce, © a 
them, — 


just ac 
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ations, lists, thoughts, feelings, missed connections, haikus, confessions, furtive glances and, of course, sex. 


Run the Jewels hits the stage in D. fy 


his past Satur- 

day night, Run 

the Jewels, the 

inspired —col- 

laborative duo 
of hip hop oldheads Killer 
Mike and ELP, kicked off 
the nationwide tour for 
their sophomore effort. 
Following opening acts 
by Queens rapper Despot 
and hip hop group Rat 
King, the veteran emcee’s 
took the stage at Wash- 
ington, D.C’s 9:30 Club 
and — literally — made 
the building shake. 

The sequel album, Run 
the Jewels 2, was met with 
rave reviews when it was 
released last month. It has 
been hailed as_ visceral, 
insightful and innovative, 
but most importantly, it 
bangs. Killer Mike and 
El-P are two revered art- 
ists in the hip hop com- 
munity; they teamed up 
after El-P produced Kill- 


and en Ts, 
gag ing. ae. 
MBS 

donning, 

skinny 

jJeans- 

wearing 

white guys 

of Wash- 

ington, 

DG put 

Reddit 

aside and 

turned 


out in 
droves for 
the show. 
The line 
extended 
two blocks 
beyond 
the venue 
down the 
street as eager fans waited 
in the bitter cold to see the 
duo. 

Despot, a Queens-na- 
tive ginger emcee signed 


er Mike’s to EI-P’s la- 
2012 album e e bel, opened 
R.A.P Music. [ R th 
The Bibars ouIs osin uae Des. 
was a Criti- : * _ pot is a talk- 
ae success Movies, Music ative Buy: he 

a was spent about 
praised for d M twenty min- 
its unique an OF e utes ; con- 
sound and versing with 
candid po- the audience 
litical rhetoric — it in- 


spired the two to collabo- 
rate further. 

The duo released their 
first album, Run the Jewels, 
via free download online, 
and this past October they 
released the highly antici- 
pated follow-up. The al- 
bum is that rare breed of 
hip hop that sounds bet- 
ter in front of a mosh pit 
than in the studio, as if it 
was made with live per- 
formance in mind. These 
two extremely large men 
with booming voices rap- 
ping rapidly over blaring 
beats are both aggressive 


and only about twenty 
minutes actually playing 
music. The ginger rapper 
performed sans DJ, even 
bothering to switch the 
track list himself. Despot 
rapped over a few tired 
beats, shouting swoop- 
ing adjectives into the mic 
like a poor man’s Emi- 
nem, but his performance 
was hardly about rap. 
Despot spent nearly 
half his stage time discuss- 
ing his life in Queens,.his 
disdain for the police, his 
short stature and his athe- 
ism. At one point he even 
brought. out members of 


. COURTESY 
Hip hop duo Run the Jewels brings energy, intensity and charisma to their concerts. 


his staff and demonstrated 
Pilates on stage; he even 
tried to get the audience to 
join in! The crowd cheered 
for Despot as he ducked 
and darted around the 
stage; however, the per- 
vading sense was that no- 
body really cared. 

The next act was RatK- 
ing, ayoung hip hop group 
from Harlem that formed 
in 2011. Ratking’s lead 
rappers, Wiki and Hak, 
came out and brought the 
energy from the moment 
they stepped onto the 
stage. They fall into the 
genre of what is known as 
indie rap, a brand of mu- 
sic that combines hip hop 
with other styles of musi- 
cal influence. The group 
got the audience up and 
moving with their raspy 
cadence and their impres- 
sive lyrical ability. Ratking 
managed to pique the au- 
dience’s interest, but, their 
appeal waned toward the 
end as their lyrics grew 
less intelligible. As they 
exited the stage, the ex- 
citement in the crowd was 
palpable. 


af 
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The 9:30 club is an open, 
standing-room venue with 
a main dance floor and an 
overlooking balcony on 
the second floor. When 
Killer Mike and _ EI-P 
walked onto the stage with 
their hands thrown to the 
sky over the track“We are 
the champions,” the entire 
venue erupted. 

Right away, without 
words, the duo took the 
crowd’s cue and launched 
into their set. The mosh pit 
in front of the stage was a 
free-for-all. Péople of all 
sizes — men, women, tall, 
fat, short, hipster — began 
bumping into each other 
with the might of line- 
backers as they struggled 
to keep up with the inten- 
sity brought by the duo. 
Killer Mike and El-P gave 
the crowd about as much 
as they could handle. The 
entire venue was banging, 
and while their profound 
lyrics often need to be 

_ slowed. down to be appre- 
ciated, the energy and cha- 
risma of the hip hop duo’s 
performance makes theirs 
one not to be missed. 
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The case of the 
un-chargeable phone 


ll of the ex- 
citing fea- 
tures and 


applica- 
tions found 
on phones have turned 
our mobile devices into 


| another limb we all un- 


consciously use and look 
at when we're bored. 


|| So, when my cell phone 


stopped charging, _ it 
messed up my routine. 
Thursday night I found 
myself checking my 
phone while it was charg- 
ing, and it hadn’t moved 
from five percent in 10 
minutes, which is when I 
knew something was up. 
The first thing I resorted 
to was trying 
out my phone 
in different po- 
sitions with the 
charger wire to 
see if it would 
start charging. 


Amand 
Garcia 


phone call since his texts 
are indecipherable. So even 
though in my gut I knew 
they probably weren't all 
too concerned about not 
having heard from me in 
two days, in my mind, I 
hoped they were at least 
feeling some type of way. 
Then Saturday rolled 
around, and at this point, 
I'm like, “I have to let them 
know I'm alive.” I called 
them both three times 
from a friend’s phone and 
no answer. Now I was the 
one getting nervous. | re- 
frained from freaking out 
because maybe they were 
at the movies or asleep. 
I tried calling them later 
and still no an- 
swer. At that 
point, | was not 
feeling any love, 
even though | 
knew they don’t 
like picking up 


On good days it B numbers they 
| will, but this day Fam am don’t recognize. 
it didn't. The least they 


I had bought this char- 


| ger from CVS only two 
| months ago, so I thought 


my phone was the culprit. 
Looking back, I should 
have known it was the 
charger. “Manufacturers 
these days just want our 
money,” I always say. 
There are many things 
you could miss when 
your phone doesn’t work, 
such as ail of your applica- 
tions, but there was only 
one thing I really wor- 
ried about — my parents. 
I worried that they were 
attempting to contact me 
and were getting nervous 


about where I was and. 


what I was doing. I literally 
talk to both of them every 
day — my mom via texting 
or email, and my dad via 


could have done was listen 
to my voicemails, which 
were pretty dramatic. 

It wasn’t until later that 
night that I finally got 
in contact with my dad, 
and he had the audacity 
to giggle, say that it was 
good that I was alive, 
and that he’d talk to me 
later because he was in 
the movies. My life. I pro- 
ceeded to go out to dinner 
with my friends who were 
all glued to their phones. 

The following night, 
someway and somehow, 
I got my hands on a new 
charger, and my phone 


turned on. All 1 saw was __ 


a list of messages from my _ 
dad that said, “What are 
you doing busy bee?” I felt 
loved again. 


New event procedures are counterproductive and convoluted 


ite = al 

usually 

use this 

column 

to ramble 
about something related 
to. music, I decided this 
time to talk about the new 
policies the administration 
has put in place concern- 
ing events that students 
groups organize. With the 
controversial moratorium 
on Greek life-related events 
taking the spotlight, these 
new, relatively unnoticed 
policies affect all student 
groups, not just fraternities 
and sororities. 

As the station manager 
of WJHU, the student-run 
radio station, I’ve had a 
' good amount of firsthand 
experience with the finan- 
cial procedures of the Of- 


fice of Student Activities 
(OSA) when it comes to 
planning events, organiz- 
ing group travel or simply 
getting reimbursed. The 
bureaucracy in place was 


with a budget, so if one 
wants to get something 
done with their student 
group, one would learn 
how to work with the 
system. 


not perfect; there were Not to disparage it 
definitely entirely, 
plenty of . but I have 
things, es- eX urowitz learned a 
pecially lot about 
with all the ; event co- 
forms that Music Rx ordination 
needed to and devel- 
be filled, that could have oping business contacts 
been streamlined, and based on my experiences 


the processes themselves, 
like receiving and send- 


ing checks, were lethargic 


at best. 

However, at the end of 
the day, the school gives 
each of the groups the op- 
portunity to fulfill their 
goals by providing them 
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with the OSA%s financial 
system. While not the 
most exciting experience 
(nerve-wracking and 
stressful are better de- 


‘scriptors), I realized the 


determination and level 
of organization required 
to successfully arrange 


any student group event. 

However, the admin- 
istration has decided to 
make things more diffi- 
cult: As of Sept. 24 (or Oct. 
17, depending on which 
document you look at), the 
Hopkins administration 
has implemented new late 
night event procedures 
that student groups must 
follow when organizing 
an event that either ends 
after 9 p.m. and/or is ad- 
vertised off-campus. 

What does it entail? 
Firstly, this document 
leaves a lot of unanswered 
questions in terms of off- 
campus events, with the 
administration subtly 
implying that every stu- 
dent group is planning 
to run events in the Glass 
Pavilion. If a student 
group wants to arrange 
any function, they would 
need to let the school 
know 15 business days 
in advance and fill out an 
online space reservation 
form. Once that is done, 
they will need to sched- 
ule a meeting with a staff 
member of the Lever- 
ing Student Life office 10 
business days before the 
event. At this meeting, 
they will need to ensure 
that all the contracts or 
agreements that are relat- 
ed to the occasion will all 
be reviewed and signed 
by at least 10 business 
days prior to the event. 
They will also need to 
show that they have made 
the appropriate security 
requests, which need to 
be done 10 business days 
prior to the event. 

All costs related to se- 
curity, which includes 
Hopkins security and Bal- 


timore City Police, are to 
be paid for by the student 
group. All event tickets 
will be done through JHU 
tickets, with the ticket 
limit set by the Levering 
Student Life staff. If tick- 
ets have not been sold out 
by the time of the event, 
the student group can sell 
the tickets on-site using 
JHU tickets or JCash. All 


of what is happening on 
campus and have whoever 
is on duty be aware of it? If 
it is off-campus, why does 
a group need to pay for se- 
curity at the event, which 
is at a third-party property — 
that already has security? 
Also, things do not al- 

ways go according to plan, 
especially when commu- 
nicating with third-party. + 


advertis- vendors, 
ing must be and one can 
approved | never guar- 
by __Lever- Why Ma the antee that} 
ing Student students or they can. 
Life at least d - get all con-- 
10 business Student groups tracts and 
days before not consulted in paperwork 
the event. reviewed. 
No cash any way about and signed © 
can be ac- “9 a week and - 
cepted on- this? a half before - 


site for any 
reason, and 


a student organization ad- 


visor or full-time JHU staff 
must be in attendance for 
the entire event. 

What the administra- 
tion has shown is that they 
not only want to know 
what events are happening 
with every student group, 
but they also want to be 
involved with every aspect 
of the event. It was already 
hard enough to balance 
schoolwork at Hopkins 
with student group activi- 
ties, but now, all of this ad- 
ditional overhead just exas- 
perates things. 

What motivation — is 
there to run anything 
now considering these 
new procedures that don’t 
seem to be flexible or ef- 
ficient? Why do student 
groups have to pay for 
JHU security at events? 
Why can’t they just have 
Hopkins security alerted 


an event. So - 
will a whole - 
event be cancelled if one | 
administrative detail is ~ 
slightly off within that ~ 
week-and-a-half window? - 

This is the tip of the” 
iceberg of questions that | 
pertain to these new pro-~ 
cedures. Why were the - 
students or student groups * 
not consulted in any way - 
about this? I don’t think the - 
groups would be against - 
working with the school to » 
appease demands and con- ° 
cerns on both sides. 

While I respect thé: 
school’s responsibility to 
ensure the safety and se- 
curity of all participants at - 
Hopkins student events, 
this just removes any au-— 
tonomy student groups. 
had before. This is just a 
reactionary PR move that 
will not help solve the 
legitimate problems that 
Hopkins, as well as many 
other schgols, face today. — 
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Editorial 


Moritorium lacks transparency, student input 


On Sunday, Nov. 2, a sexual as- 
sault of a 16-year-old girl at the 
Sigma Alpha Epsilon (SAE) frater- 
nity house was reported. The next 
day, the Inter-Fraternity Council 
(IFC) voted to ban open parties 
(any party that isn’t a mixer, date 
party or formal) for the remainder 
of the semester. However, Uni- 
versity officials later expanded 
the interim ban to include all so- 
cial activities held at any of the 12 
IFC fraternities. The administra- 
tion informed the IFC on Thurs- 
day night, Nov. 6, that this ban 
would be effective that weekend 
and would remain in place until 
an implementation team had met 
and developed a plan to better en- 
sure student safety at fraternity 
parties. They did not inform the 
general student body, though, un- 
til Monday in a JHBroadcast email 
that explained the decision. By 
then, rumors and misinformation 
were already spreading, and the 
first weekend in which the ban 
was effective had already passed. 

The Editorial Board criticizes 
the administration’s lack of trans- 
parency with regards to its deci- 
sion-making process, as well as the 
absence of student consultation. 
Confusion surrounding the ad- 
ministration’s decision resulted in 
harmful speculation about the fu- 
ture of Greek life here at Hopkins. 
This misinformation could have 
been avoided had the administra- 
tion honored the importance of 
transparency when dealing with 
an issue that has implications for 
the entirety of the student body 
— not just fraternity members. 
Given the University’s turbulent 
history with handling sexual as- 
sault allegations, it is easy to see 
why the administration is on such 
shaky ground when it comes to 
trust from the student body. 

The email explaining the ban 
Stressed the importance of the 

_ broader Hopkins community in 
combating sexual assault. The 
email also noted that the Univer- 
sity was working with various 
University and student groups 


in order to address issues in the . 


“Johns Hopkins way: openly.” 
The Editorial Board finds it ques- 
tionable that the administration 
would emphasize openness and 
collaboration with students when 
seemingly no student groups 
were consulted about the ban 
- expansion and the student body 
‘was not adequately informed. We 


understand the administration’s. 


need to step in and respond uni- 
laterally in the most severe situa- 
tions, and we do not believe there 
was any harm or misdirection 
intended in the decision to not 
inform the student body of the 
decision until this past Monday. 
Furthermore, we understand that 
_ there are instances in which the 
administration is unable to in- 
form the community of certain 


matters due to the confidential- 


ity of some investigations. How- 
ever, this was not one of those 


instances. Moving forward with — 


the progress being made. Frater- 
nity parties are the most popular 
and most prominent nightlife 
near campus, and regardless, the 
culture and status of Greek life 
affects the campus climate as a 
whole. Therefore, the decisions 
that will be made in the coming 
days and weeks need to be shared 
with the entire community in an 
open and timely manner. 
Following the administration’s 
email, the Student Government 
Association (SGA) released a 
statement stating that it “funda- 
mentally oppose[s] any decision- 
making process that excludes stu- 
dent input.” The statement also 
called out the administration for 
disregarding the resolution made 
by the IFC with the collaboration 
of the Office of the Dean of Stu- 
dent Life: “This action is a breach 
of our trust and respect.” It is 
especially unfortunate that the 
SGA was not consulted by the 
administration, given that the 
SGA is a body of elected student 
representatives. The Editorial 
Board commends the SGA on its 
decision to hold the administra- 
tion accountable and hopes that 
they continue to push for more 
transparency and collaboration 
with University officials. We 
hope that many members of the 
student body will attend the SGA 
community forum this evening 
in order to share ideas and be an 
active part of this campus con- 
versation. We also urge the SGA 
to continue to demand its right to 
be included in discussions that 
affect such a large percentage of 


_. the student body. 


We want to emphasize that it 


is crucial to remember that at the 


heart of the debates surrounding 
this situation is the sexual as- 
sault — the survivors, the assail- 
ants and the widespread culture 
that permits such a high societal 
incidence of sexual violence. The 
polarizing nature of the ban on 
fraternity events — certainly com- 
pounded by the confusion that re- 
sults from a lack of information 
— detracts from the crucial issue 
of preventing and responding to 
sexual assault on our campus, and 
it does not create a safe environ- 
ment in which survivors are en- 
couraged to speak out. Many sur- 
vivors of rape don’t report their 
abusers for fear of embarrass- 
ment or disregard; survivors here 


at Hopkins, not wishing to draw . 


ire from their schoolmates, may 
be even less likely to speak out if 
the conversation about sexual as- 
sault is dominated by complaints 
about not being able to go to so- 
cial events during the weekend. 
We believe that remembering to 
respect and listen to survivors is 
essential to having a productive 
conversation about rape and sex- 
ual assault. 

The Editorial Board believes it 
is imperative that the nature of 
this conversation changes. Stu- 
dents and administrators should 
move forward by working collab- 
oratively and transparently. Con- 
versations should center on effect- 
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Letter to the Editor 


Dear Editor, 


In response to the 
Oct. 30 “Beats and Eats” 
article by Alexis Daw- 
son, thanks for writ- 
ing about that Waverly 
Main Street event. Re- 
garding the frustration 
expressed about low 
participation by JHU 
students, I want to bring 
to their attention a self- 
guided historic walking 
tour entitled “Village 
Life Goes On Along the 
Old York Road”, which 


can be accessed online 
at betterwaverly.org/about/ 
walking-tours. 

Taking this tour is 
a great way to learn 
about the old historic 
Waverly village whose 
commercial corridor 
was last year added to 
the National Register of 
Historic Places. 

There are also three 
historic makers in the 
district: one at 3lst Street 
and Greenmount Av- 
enue outside the Balti- 
more City landmarked 


old Waverly Town Hall, 
another on the Olm- 
sted Green at East 33rd 
Street and Greenmount 
Avenue, where maps 
and texts tell the historic 
Waverly village story 
and one behind Waverly 
Farmers’ Market on Mer- 
ryman Lane at School- 
house Garden. 

Students are urged 
to consider exploring/ 
residing/shopping Wa- 
verly! 


Joe Stewart 
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has come a 


By NOAH ERWIN 


To begin this article, I would 
like to harken back and evoke 
the dining scene. here at Hop- 
kins just a few years ago. Taco 
Bell and Pizza Hut occupied Le- 
vering (talk about some healthy 
options, eh?); fried chicken and 
canned vegetables could» be 
found daily at the FFC; Meals- 
in-a-Minute consisted of damp, 
soggy turkey sandwiches; and 
Nolan's didn’t know how to 
spell "salad." Underclassmen do 
not recall when Aramark was 
our dining contractor, which 
was only two years ago (Bon 
Appétit is the current one). “We 
have a salad bar?” was the com- 
mon reply to what was served 
for vegetarians or vegans. Hav- 
ing choices about what to eat on 
a nightly basis and not having 
to ask a manager about every 
dish has been a new experience 
for vegetarians 
and vegans on 
campus. Local 
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OPINIONS 
Hopkins dining program Crooked Wood: A war on childhood 


long way 


Students take the initiative in 
the group and set the tone for 
how involved administrators 
are when deciding different 
foods to bring to campus. The 
next meeting will be on Nov. 18 
at 6 p.m. in the Charles Com- 
mons MPR Room; all students 
are welcome to attend. 

We are also actively involved 
in dietary feedback meetings, 


an opportunity for any student 
who eats on campus (meal plan 
or no meal plan) to voice his or her 
opinions about what should be 
served and what recipes should 


not be used. There are plenty of | 


platforms to change the dining 
experience here at Hopkins, and 
the dining staff is more than will- 
ing to listen to student opinions. 
Many students assume that 
the workers are always rude and 
unpleasant; I would argue that 
when they are respected and ap- 
preciated, their 
mood will re- 
flect that, and 


food options Meals-in-a-Minute interactions 
included Pepsi d : rg with them are 
(made right [use to consist| 0 very pleas- 
here: in Mary- damp. so rk ant. In fact, the 
land) and pro- Pelee yu ney. individuals 


duce grown in 
North Carolina 
(not especially 
local). The din- 
ing program at 


Hopkins has 
seen a complete 180 in the past 
10 years. 


This huge change has come 
about for various reasons: differ- 
nt dining contractors have come 
in and out, the director of Din- 
ing at Hopkins was replaced (Bill 
Connor is the current one now), 
and students (yes students!) have 
demanded that changes to our 
dining experience at Hopkins 
be made. There have been many 
voices that have spoken out and 
demanded changes from the 
administration. Real Food Hop- 
kins (RFH), a chapter of the na- 
tional food justice movement, 
Real Food Challenge, was THE 
student entity that got President 
Ronald J. Daniels to sign the Real 
Food Campus Commitment, 
which pledged Hopkins din- 
ing to purchase 35 percent real 
food by 2020. "Real food" must 
be ecologically sound, locally 
produced, fair trade and/or hu- 
manely grown. : 
The Food Systems Workin 
Group, a board assembled by 
RFH students, brings together 
administrators, staff, faculty, 
; farmers and students to strat- 
egize for our goal of 35 percent 
real food. We are currently at 
26 percent, which is a number 
produced by student interns 
who researched and analyzed 
our dining invoices line by line. 


sandwiches, and 
Nolan’s didn’t know 
how to spell “salad.” 


on the dining 
staff are some 
of the nicest 
members of 
our campus 
community 
once you converse with them. 
It is never fun to deal with hur- 


ried students who forget to abide | 
by the basics of respect or even | 


the conventions of “please” and 


order a sandwich at CharMar, 
show some appreciation for the 
person behind the counter. _ 
“To add to the growing list of 
tremendously beneficial dining 
improvements, reusable to-go 
containers are now in the works. 
It is an expensive undertaking 
to start a system for reusable to- 
go containers considering the 
volume necessary to supply the 
Hopkins campus. As such, in- 
frastructure adjustments, both 
to the dining facilities and the 
J-card system, are needed to en- 
sure that the program will run 
smoothly. 

In conclusion, if you feel the 
dining program could be im- 
proved on campus, do‘ some- 
thing about and reach out to 
Real Food Hopkins. Join us 
Tuesdays at 8 p.m. in Hodson 
313 for our open meetings. If 
you don’t like something, turn 
your emotions into actions and 
take a stand. We as students 
have the power to do that! 


‘Noah Erwin is a junior GECS 
and economics major from 
Townsend, Tenn. 


By NIKA SABASTEANSKI 


Last spring sitting in the 
Radcliffe Camera in Oxford and 
working on my final disserta- 
tion, | was writing somewhat 
frantically to my contact at Ox- 
ford Aid to the Balkans (OXAB). 
I desperately wanted to switch 
my placement in Bulgaria from 
an orphanage on the Black Sea 
to a small, dusty town a few 
hours south of Sofia called Paz- 


| ardzhik to work with a group of 
| Syrian refugee children. When 
held in the FFC, which provide | 


I finally got confirmation that I 
would be heading to the verita- 
ble boonies of Bulgaria to teach 
these kids.with another stu- 


| dent from Oxford, I think the 


Rad Cam heard its first squeal 
in at least the past 150 years. A 
month later, I found myself on 
a plane to Sofia, trying to deci- 
pher the words that suddenly 
surrounded me. Even when I 
learned the Cyrillic alphabet, 
the world that I now inhabited 
remained obscure. Then again, 


| it has never been particularly 


clear for the children we were 
to be working with. They and 
their parents have remained in 
a bureaucratic limbo, filled to 
the brim with political agendas 
and centuries-old prejudices. 
Even worse may be that no one 
actually knows of their strug- 
gle. While the Syrian refugees 
that remain in Iraq, Turkey and 


_Lebanon have received wide- 


spread news coverage (not that 
this has benefitted them to any 
great extent), those who have 
made it out of the Middle East 
and into the European Union 
are virtually invisible. Fair 
enough, one might think, con- 


| sidering the disparity in wealth 
“thank you." So next time you | 


between the two locales... until 
you look at Bulgaria. 
For many refugees, the path 


| out of Syria was clear: Escape _ 


to Turkey first and then cross 
the border into Bulgaria where 
the hope was that they would 
make it to Germany, Switzer- 
land or Sweden. Bulgaria re- 
mains an unlikely place for 
the over 11,000 Syrian refu- 
gees who have entered since 
the war began in March of 
2011. For a long time and for 
good reason, Europe has been 
marketed as the “Promised 
Land” for displaced persons, 
but Bulgaria remains the poor- 
est country in the European 
Union (EU), beating Greece, 
Romania and Latvia for the 
title. The average hourly rate 
in Bulgaria is $4.48, and an av- 
erage annual salary is around 
$6,700. It is in no state to house 
the thousands of seemingly 
permanent residents that now 
occupy its makeshift refugee 
camps. Those more fortunate, 
who find their ways out of the 
camps and into the workforce, 
are seen as competition for 
low-wage jobs. Just as Mexican 


Apple retires iPod Classic: a warm bon voyage 


By JAMES CAMERON 


Apple unveiled the newest 
set of iPhones a few weeks ago 
to much fanfare but made no 
mention of the product it was 
retiring: the original click wheel 


iPod. Sure, Apple will continue ~ 


to sell the iPod Touch, but the 
legendary product that built the 
foundations of the ubiquitous 
company we know today will 
no longer be sold in stores. 

I still remember the day | 
brought my iPod to school. 
It was the first week of third 
grade, and I had just spent all 
my savings on an iPod. This 


was one of the originals. Four 


buttons along the top, a width 

- measured in inches instead of 
millimeters, and a song capac- 
ity in the low four digits. I re- 
member the day well because 
_ my friends all made fun of me 

~ for having an iPod filled with 
oA ic that they said “old peo- 
ple” listened to. My music may 
a 8 yeaa tad old-fashioned 

1 ‘ 5 ' 


-— it was mostly a mix of Elvis 


Presley, Van Halen and a dash 
of the Beatles. But rather than 
feel embarrassed, I was giddy 
with excitement. I spent the 
whole day telling my friends 
how I spent the weekend both- 
ering my dad with questions 
as I sorted through his CD col- 


‘lection. Any album he recom- 


mended went straight onto my 
iPod. . 

In the simplest sense my 
iPod really was a connection 
with my dad before it became a 
connection to the world of mu- 
sic. Every time we got into the 
car we took turns playing songs 
that we really liked. Some we 
agreed upon, like The Kinks’ 
version of “You Really Got Me” 
being better than Van Halen's 


cover. On others, our opinions 


could not have been further 
apart; I loved The Silver Bullet 
Band, a group my dad could 
care less for. 

Over the years I branched 


out from those traditional mu- 


sic roots. I grew to like all sorts 
of different music and became 
hooked on live shows. As the 
size of my collection expanded, 
I had to replace my iPod with 


increasingly bigger models. 


But the principle was always 
the same: Use music to connect 
with people. Playing music in 
the car with my dad turned into 
playing tunes for my friends as 
we cruised around in our par- 
ents’ cars. Those moments, mu- 
sic blasting, warm air blowing 
through the window, are what 
really makes music great. Some 
songs just have the ability to 
completely bring you back to 


another place and time — to 


another mood. So it was with a 
heavy heart I read the news of 
the end of the iPod Classic, but 
its retirement will do nothing 
to take away from those memo- 
ries, and for that I am eternally 
grateful. . 


James Cameron is a junior biol- 


_ ogy major from Boston. 
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migrants are viewed by many 
Americans to be a contributing 
factor in our current economic 
climate, the Syrians have been 
met with hostility for the 
same reasons. However, it’s 
not just job market competi- 
tion that stands between the 
refugees and acceptance into 
mainstream society. Bulgaria 
is a predominantly Orthodox 
Christian country, and the in- 
flux of a largely Muslim popu- 
lation has rattled an already 
fragile nation — a republic in 
its infancy. 

A far right party, which has 
a disturbingly large follow- 
ing although no parliamen- 
tary representation, called 
Ataka, which means, as one 
might imagine, "attack," has 
no qualms about  spread- 
ing their xenophobic mes- 
sage across Bulgaria. Syrians 
are often beaten by police as 
they attempt the dangerous 
border crossing from Turkey 
to Bulgaria and then beaten 
again by the local population 
once they arrive. The refugee 
camps, namely Harmanli in 
the east of the country, are 
what one might expect to see 
in war-torn Syria, not in a 
member of the E.U. Imagine a 
single toilet without running 
water per 100 refugees, heat- 
ing shortages and sewn fabric 
barricades in lieu of walls to 
make private rooms. School- 
ing is far from prioritized. Ba- 
sic language courses are given 
at the camps, but only now is it 
coming to light that Bulgarian 
must be taught, since the cov- 
eted countries these refugees 
came to Europe for have shut 
their doors for the most part. 
Children and their parents sit 
at makeshift desks memoriz- 
ing the Cyrillic alphabet with- 


out paper or pens to practice day, and some of the children 


feet Py Cistpisser en Rae cet ott ye as Red ee 
with. Besides language skills, didn’t have swimsuits. We were 


their education is non-existent, 
with few substantive courses 
beyond rudimentary material 
and humanitarian entertain- 
ment provided by Clowns 
Sans Frontiéres among others. 

The combination of job 
competition and religious per- 
secution has made Bulgaria a 
fairly hostile climate for Syr- 
ians. Many who were initially 
smuggled into the country 
from Turkey have attempted to 
return to Syria, citing the ab- 
horrent conditions. Those that 
remain stay in camps such as 
Voenna Rampa and Harmanli 
indefinitely. Some are eventu- 
ally integrated into society 
and housed in what the locals 


. deem ghettos, just beyond the 


Roma communities. Yet even 
here they face discrimina- 
tion, often physical, from their 
neighbors. The men have dif- 
ficulty finding employment, 
and the women are simply not 
hired. Elementary school-aged 
children cannot attend school 


until they have sufficiently — 
mastered Bulgarian, 


since 
there are few, if any, Bulgar- 
ian as a second language pro- 
grams. This means that three 
years after their education 
came to a standstill thanks to 
the war, they are still out of 
school until they can pass the 
entrance exams. Of course, 
there are no free resources 
outside of the refugee camps 
to assist them with learning 
this difficult language. Their 


parents, focused primarily on _ 


basic survival, cannot provide 
much support, and, out of fear 
of violence, many parents re- 


quire their children to remain 


indoors when unescorted. 
__If you're wondering now 
what kind of existence this is, 


how they can tolerate it... well, 


it isn’t one, and they cannot. I 


worked with a group of ridicu-- 


lously adaptable and preco- 


cious children, whose ability to 


entertain themselves with what 
most first-world children would 
deem garbage never ceased to 
astound me. In Oxford, prepar- 
ing for our summer school, my 
fellow teacher and I were in- 
structed to make a list of 12-15 
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With the exception of editorials, 
the opinions expressed here are those 
of the contributors. They are not 
necessarily those of The Johns 
Hopkins News-Letter. 


activities per day to keep the 
children occupied. When we ar- 
rived, we had them make their 
own nametags, writing their 
names in Arabic, Bulgarian and 
English. They spent about one 
and half hours on it, out of sheer 
joy to have something to do. We 
continued like this for our en- 
tire time together, providing 
them with MacGyver-esque 
activities. One morning we did 
science experiments: density 
layering of liquids, tornadoes 
in a bottle and lava lamps. An- 
other day, we had Bulgaria’s 
first lemonade stand, selling 
fruit, juices and biscuits to their 
hearts’ content. They seemed 
oblivious to the passersby’s 
scorn and only grateful when 
they finally won over the hard- 
ened faces that walked through 
the town square. They learned 
a Boy Scout song from my fel- 
low teacher, which they sang at 
every opportunity, much to the 
amusement of the shopkeep- 
ers and beggars that lined the 
streets. We taught them to sing 
the refrain from “Here Comes 
the Sun” after they gave each of 
us a daisy to wear in our hair. 
English lessons were held each 
afternoon; we used the end of 
a broomstick as our pointer. By 
the time we were finished, one 
of our 11-year olds was able to 
read Eric Carle’s “Brown Bear, 
Brown Bear, What Do You See?” 
aloud to the class. They suffered 
so many avoidable indignities 
that sometimes the frustration 
on both our ends was intoler- 
able. We would bring toilet 
paper to the school because it 
wasn't provided, and one day 
we forgot it. We spent 20 min- 
utes searching everywhere 
for a substitute for one of our 
children as he waited for us. 
We were invited to a pool one 


reprimanded for letting them 
swim in their clothes for fear 
the dye might bleed in the wa- 
ter. The list goes on. By the end, 
they were able to ask each other 
where they were from (Damas- 
cus if you were wondering) and 
to ask us if we liked Bulgaria. 
Yes, we told them, we love Bul- 
garia. I think they could see 
through our little white lie, but 
it was enough to help them ride 
it out for the duration. 

Most of the children we 
worked with have been re- 
located to refugee camps in 
Germany, where they are cur- 
rently residing. The hope: is 
that within a few months, they 
will be established in perma- 
nent housing where they can 
learn the language and get on 
with their lives. For the young- 
est, this will all be a mere dis- 
ruption they will faintly re- 
member, especially when they 
know the word for something 
in Arabic, Bulgarian, English 
and German. But for the oldest, ~ 
they are marked by this night- 
mare. With Germany’s newest | 
educational initiative provid- 
ing free tuition to all (includ- 
ing non-German citizens), I am 
hopeful that they will have the 
futures they deserve. Yet for 
many of them, their families 
are scattered now across two 
continents, and countless rela- 
tives and friends didn’t make it 
out alive. The solutions to the 
more chronic problems regard- 
ing education, integration and 
prosperity involve a synchro-~ 
nization of efforts across the 
E.U,, the U.S., the U.N. and of 
course Syria and Iraq. We need 
to stop extending our ankles 
to trip these people, especially 
the children who have been 
specific targets of Assad’s re-- 


- gime. One of the most shame- 


ful aspects of global politics is 
that the existence and welfare 
of many depend on the atten- 
tion span of the West. Hold — 
these people in your thoughts 

for a few hours after you finish | 
this article. ‘ 


Nika Sabasteanski is a junior 
neuroscience major from New — 
York City. ; 
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PAID ADVERTISEMENT 


Cars and bicycles collide 500 times 
each year in Baltimore. Bike safety is a 
two-way street. Be street smart on your 

_ bike by stopping for all red lights and 
stop signs, riding with traffic rather than 
against it, and, in general, obeying the 
rules of the road. 


Don’t be a statistic. . 
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By CAMILLE KO 
Your Weekend Columnist 


As the end of the se- 
mester nears, I try to find 
Ways to calm myself down 
from the constant stress 
of exams. Sometimes my 
go-to set of cafés will do, 
but there are those days 
‘when I need a trip outside 
wf the Hopkins bubble. 
One of my favorite places 
to visit off- campus is the 
Walters Art Museum, lo- 
‘cated in Mount Vernon 
nearby Peabody. 

Founded in 1934, the 
Walters is a public art mu- 
eum with collections that 
go back as far as the mid- 
19th century. The found- 
ers of the museum were 
the father and son duo 
William Thompson Wal- 
ters and Henry Walters, 
who together amassed a 
substantial collection of 
American art and sculp- 
ture. William Thompson 
Walters began collecting 
art when he moved to 
Paris as a Southern Con- 
federate sympathizer at 
the outbreak of the Civil 
War, while Henry Walters 
further developed the col- 
lection and established a 
landmark to rehouse his 
father’s collection. This 
elaborate _palazzo-styled 
stone landmark is what we 
know as the Walters Muse- 
um today. After his death 
in 1931, Henry Walters left 
the entire collection of — at 


the time — 22,000 works of 
art to the city of Baltimore. 
the museum 
itself is funded by Bal- 
timore City and several 
Baltimore County 
authorities, admission is 
free year-round. Today, 
the Walters boasts a great 
diversity of artwork from 
around the world. Beyond 
the classically Western 
collections of Medieval, 
Renaissance, Baroque and 
19th-century art, the Wal- 
ters also has an expan- 
sive collection of Asian, 
Islamic and ancient art- 
work from places such as 
Egypt, Greece, the Near 
East and the Americas. 

In addition to the per- 
manent museum collec- 
tions, the Walters also 
has visiting collections 
that they host for a few 
months at a time. The cur- 
rent temporary collection 
is “From Rye to Raphael: 
The Walters Story” and is 
meant to commemorate 
the Walters’s 80th anni- 
versary. The installation 
brings together both the 
museum’s most famous 
works of art with its less- 
er-known works in order 
to explore the intriguing 
stories of the museum’s 
founders. The collection 
will include more than 
200 works of art in seven 
galleries, as well as Wal- 
ters family photographs 
and documents. If you 
visit now, you'll be able 


Because 


arts 
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An alternoon at the Walters 


to see how the original 
Walters collection was 
displayed from the fam- 
ily’s townhouse and get 
a glimpse into the social 
scene of the Baltimore 
traveling upper class. 

My personal 
part of the Walters is the 
Medieval Art collection. 
After having lunch in the 
museum’s Café Q — and 
after - browsing through 
the stereotypically muse- 
um-expensive souvenirs 
at the gift store — I like 
to hang out at the Medi- 
eval Knights table, where 
you can play a game of 
chess while surrounded 
by authentic suits of ar- 
mor. When I come to the 
Walters for my own per- 
sonal downtime, however, 
I like to move over to the 
stained glass windows. 


This area is somewhat sep- | 


arated from the rest of the 
collection, with a partial 
wall blocking the window 
seating from the rest of the 
exhibit. If you come dur- 
ing the right time of the 
day, the light comes pour- 
ing into the seating area 
all at once, and you can see 
the colors move along the 
walls around you. 

Yes, I'm a total nerd 


for saying that I spend 
all day at a museum. But 
hey, Thanksgiving break | 
is coming up. What bet- | 
ter way to unwind from | 
classes than to explore a 
new part of Baltimore? 


LA.ORG 


WIKIMED 
Hours of operation for the museum are Wednesday-Sunday, 10 a.m.—5 p.m. and until 9 p.m. on Thursdays. 
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If you're ever craving a yummy fix, the wide range of food at Tamber’s Restaurant will satisfy, 


Indian and American food collide 


By RACHEL 
BIDERMAN 
Layout Editor 


Less than three blocks 
away from Homewood 
Campus, Tamber’s Restau- 
rant offers a wide variety 
of dining options. Ranging 
from fine Indian cuisine 
to classic diner breakfast 
foods, the menu is inclu- 
sive, albeit intimidating. If 
you choose to stop by, make 
sure to budget in a good 15 
minutes designated solely 
for getting through the 
small book of options. 

Flipping through the 
pages, many dishes caught 
my eye: omelets, chicken 
curry, calamari, crab sand- 
wiches and pastas. I settled 
on the shrimp alfredo — 

_my relationship with pasta 
weakened by the Fresh 
| Food Café, T wanted to give 
| pasta that was not mass- 
produced a chance. When 
the dish arrived, I had no 
| regrets; paired with a side 


_| salad that was big enough 


| for a small meal and two 
large slices of garlic bread, 
the fettuccini was well 
worth the decision to ven- 
ture out from all forms of 
payment disjointed from 
the words “dining” or 
“Jay.” Tamber’s succeeded 
in providing a nice balance 
of lively flavor and a light 


sauce. Deprived of seafood 
other than mediocre su- 
shi for the past semester, I 
thought the shrimp were 
a delicious break from 
mystery meat, cooked and 
seasoned well My more 
adventurous and Indian- 
loving friend ordered Aloo 
Gobi Masala, a very exotic- 
sounding dish that ended 
up being what I would call 
aspiced chicken curry dish 
with rice: I did not try it, but 
she raved about the dish, 
saying it was her Tamber’s 
staple. Both of our courses 
were of generous propor- 
tions, and we ended our 
pleasant meal with to-go 
boxes filled about halfway 
with what will be a deli- 
cious and easily reheated 
lunch. 

When I walked into 
Tamber’s for the first time 
Friday night: T was imme- 
diately hit with a one-two 
punch of much-needed 
heating and lively chatter. 
The friend I was meeting 
arrived before me and had 
already spotted some class- 
mates of hers at a booth 
adjacent to ours; although 
a fair amount of non-affili- 
ates were present, Hopkins 
students definitely took 
up many of the tables. The 
restaurant offers both table 


seating and booth, along 


with a half-bar toward the 


back. Although I would 
not consider a half-bar at 
a half-Indian restaurant/ 
half-diner to be my per- 
sonal place of interest for 
drinks on a weekend night, 
maybe in my more jaded 
upperclassmen days I'll 
give it a try, albeit ironical- 
ly. But there may be a small 
constituency of Hopkins 
students (of age) who have 
been looking for a quiet bar 
that faintly smells of curry; 
it really is extremely close 
to campus, located very 
close to the main drag of 
Charles Village. 

Open later than off 
campus hot spots like 
Chipotle and Carma’s 
Café, Tamber’s Restaurant 
stays open until 10 p.m. on 
weekdays and 11 p.m. on 
Thursday and weekends, 
offering a possible late- 
nisht-snack With’ the'op- 
tion of carry out, Tamber's 
lets students call ahead 
and pick up their food, 
which seems like a solid 
option for a night bogged 
down by finals studying 
paired with the insistence 
of avoiding the cycle of 
swiping into Nolan’s or the 
Fresh Food Café. Whether 
you want to dine in or take 
out, Tamber’s Restaurant 
offers enough moderately 
priced options to please . 
even the pickiest of eaters: 


Noteworthy Events 


SLAM Hip Hop Showcase 
7 p.m. 
Saturday, Nov. 15 
Shriver Hall 


JOEY LI/PHOTOGRAPHY STAFF 


The Color Run 
9 am. 
Saturday, Nov. 15 
Oriole Park 


There’s a reason why this is dubbed 


the “Happiest 5k on 


the Planet.” For one, 


you don’t have to worry about how slow 
or fast you are, since the race is untimed. 
All runners, walkers, dancers and skip- 
pers are welcome to attend the Color 
Run, where participants are doused from 


head to toe in different colors at each ki- | 
Jometer. A post-5k party will also be held : 


at the finish line. Details for registration 
and isd sang are available online! 


SLAM Hip ae Dance Group will pres- 
ent its seventh annual Hip Hop Showcase 
and Benefit. Proceeds will go to the local 
non-profit Baltimore Dance Crews Project, 
which offers free dance lessons to the chil- 
dren of Baltimore. Discount tickets will be 
sold for $3 on the Breezeway this Thurs- 
day from 11 a.m. to 2 p.m. Tickets are also 
available for $5 online at jlutickets. untversi- 
tytickets.com and at the door. 


WIKIMEDIA.ORG 
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Peabody Opera: Cendrillion (left), Baltimore Hackathon (Right) 
4 


___ WIKIMEDIA.ORG WIKIMED! 
Red Devil Moon (left), Chanukah Bazaar at Temple Solel (right) 
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McMahon goes solo Exciting performers come to Baltimore 
at Rams Head, Live! 


By GILLIAN LELCHUK 
Staff Writer 


Andrew McMahon, 
previously the frontman 
of the bands Jack’s Man- 
nequin and Something 
Corporate, has begun a 
new self-focused project. 
On Nov. 7, his new band, 
Andrew McMahon in the 
Wilderness, performed at 
Ram’s Head, Live! in the 
Inner Harbor, with open- 
ing acts by Junior Prom 
and Hunter Hunted. 

Junior Prom consists 
of lead vocalist and gui- 
tarist Mark Solomich and 
drummer Erik Ratens- 
perger. The band was 
energetic and performed 
well, conveying the same 
1980’s nostalgia on stage 
as they do in their hit sin- 
gle “Sheila Put the Knife 
Down.” Although many 
of their songs were un- 
familiar to the audience, 
their stage presence had 
everyone excited about 
the rest of the show. 

Hunter Hunted was 
formed by keyboardist 
Michael Garner and gui- 
tarist Dan Chang after 
the dissolution of their 
old band, Lady Danville. 
Now, with more mem- 
bers and more synthetic 
beats, the band has a 
higher production value 
and more of a pop sound 
than Lady Danville did. 

With a violinist and 


flarmonies for Hope beneftts Relay for Life® 


By AMANDA AUBLE 
Arts & Entertamment Editor 


Hopkins a_ cappella 
groups Adoremus, the Si- 
rens, the Mental Notes and 
the Octopodes performed 
during this year’s Harmo- 
nies for Hope, a concert de- 
signed to raise money for 
the University’s Relay for 
Life chapter. With a $5 en- 
try fee, special dedication 
bags for sale and home- 
made snacks like brown- 
ies and cookies available 
to purchase, Harmonies 
for Hope raised over $480 
for the American Cancer 
Society. 

Held in the Mudd au- 
ditorium, the event show- 
cased some talented sing- 
ers while providing the 
audience with facts and 
information about Relay 
for Life’s mission. 

“Relay for Life is the 
signature fundraiser of 
the American Cancer 
society,” senior Lauren 
Lipshutz, executive co- 
chair of the Hopkins 
chapter of the American 
Cancer Society, said. “It’s 
a 12-hour walk that we 
have on the Gilman Quad. 
Its from 3 p.m. to 3 a.m. 
There’s entertainment, 


games and fundraising. 


as well as the 
drummer, electric gui- 
tarist and _ synthesizer, 
the band put a classical 
twist on the pop music to 
which we've become ac- 
Their 


a pianist, 


customed. music, 
including single “Keep 
Together,” is reminis- 


cent of lazy, carefree and 
youthful summers. 

As Hunter Hunted left 
the stage and the crew 
began to dismantle and 
remove their instruments, 
the audience’s anticipa- 
tion was nearly tangible. 
Then, three guys dressed 
all in black rolled out Mc- 
Mahon’s piano. The audi- 
ence erupted in cheers 
and applause. 

Through each incarna- 
tion of McMahon’s musi- 
cal career, two things have 
always been constant: 
his smooth voice and his 
brown, baby grand piano. 
And it wasn’t long before 
McMahon himself came 
out to play it. 


Andrew McMahon 


in the Wilderness is the | 


first band that is pri- | 


marily a platform for 


McMahon to display his | 


solo work. Although he 
tours with a drummer, 
a guitarist and a bass 
player, the self-titled al- 
bum is billed as his first 
real solo release — a 
nice break for him after 
nearly 10 years being 
See MCMAHON, Pace B5 


By CHACONNE 
MARTIN-BERCOWICZ 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


Need a break from 
studying for midterms? 
Time to get off campus? 
Check out some of these 
November concerts be- 
fore leaving campus for 
winter break. 

Atmosphere, a musical 
duo by rapper Slug and 
producer Ant started in 
1989, will be performing 
at Rams Head, Live! this 
Saturday. | Atmosphere 
recently released its al- 
bum, Southsiders, this 
past May, and the group 
will be touring in the 
United States until early 
January. Atmosphere has 
had several hits, includ- 
ing track “Don’t Forget” 
off the album Sad Clown 
Bad Summer Number 9. 
“Don’t Forget,” like sev- 
eral other songs off the 
album are nostalgic with 
lyrics like: “In the tenth 
grade, we was_ tight 
friends/ But neither of 
us had a driver’s license/ 
His mom was a flight at- 
tendant/ And she'd leave 
town with a Cadillac un- 
attended/ So we used to 
get tempted.” The duo 
remembers their high 
school days, but their 
songs have a power to 
them which reaches past 
their youth. Slug himself 
noted this in an inter- 
view with Okayplayer. 

“IT am aging,” Slug 
said. “I’m embracing it, 


It’s a really fun time for 
the whole campus com- 
munity to come together 
in support of our cause.” 

This year’s Relay for 
Life will be held during 
the spring semester, on 
April 10, 2015. Neverthe- 
less, Harmonies for Hope 
is Relay for Life’s only 
fall event that aims to get 
fundraising started early. 

Since this year’s Har- 
monies for Hope had to 
compete with this year’s 
Culture Show held on the 
same day, there were some 
vacant seats in the room. 
However, those who at- 
tended had the convenient 
experience of seeing select 
a capella groups perform- 
ing at one venue in a more 
casual setting. : 

“It’s . definitely really 
great getting all [the a 
cappella groups] to come 
together,” Lipshutz said. 
“They're always really 
willing to come out and 
support our cause. The 
students who come always 
really enjoy it because they 
can see all their favorite 
groups in one place.” 

The first to performed 
was Adoremus, the Uni- 
versity’s Christian a cap- 
pella group. Sophomore 
Kevin Wells opened the 


AMALIA AMBURN/PHOTOGRAPHY STAFF 
An assemblage of a cappella groups worked together for the show. in them cari the cer- . 


- 


show, singing along witha 
rhythmic beatbox backup. 
Overall, the group main- 
tained an optimistic tone 
by performing Christian 
Rock songs like “Desert 
song” by Hillsong United 
and “Beautiful Things” 


by Grungor. 
In between the groups’ 
sets, freshmen emcees 


Quan Bui and Noel Abda- 
la-Arata introduced each 
act with some comical and 
oftentimes cheesy banter. 

Next, the Sirens, with 
their all-female lineup, 
opened with a jazzy, dy- 
namic performance of 
“Feeling Good,” a song 
originally recorded by 
Nina Simone in 1965. Solo- 
ist Anastasia Moszkowski 
showcased a_ soulful, 
raspy voice as her fellow 
Sirens shifted from blois- 
tering, emphatic back ups 
to soft, slowed harmonies 
as the song progressed. 

Proving their expan- 
sive genre range, the Si- 
rens also performed “70s 
rock song “Carry on Way- 
ward Son” by Kansas as 
well as Boys Like Girls’s 
2007 pop-punk song 
“Great Escape.” 

Bui and Abdala-Arata 


‘then announced a brief 


intermission and_ intro- 
duced the three Relay for 
Life executive co-chairs 
to present their cause to 
the audience. 

“So we thought we'd 
take this time to talk about 
one of the major ceremo- 


~ nies we have the night of,” 


sophomore Daniel Demb- 
ner said. “Its called our Lu- 
minaria Ceremony, and we 
do this to honor those sur- 
vivors, those still fighting 
and those who lost their 
fight to cancer. During 
the night at dusk we have 


these bags that you can buy 


outside for $10, We'll write 
down the names of some- 
one you're relaying for, and 
then we'll put glow sticks 


as 


and I’m rapping about 
it. And there’s not many 
that get to age and rap 
about it. A lot of my con- 
temporaries have a ten- 
dency to try and keep 
up with whatever the 
young kids are into, and 
that’s cool, but my chal- 
lenge is to get 19-year- 
olds to care about what a 
41-year-old actually has 
to rap about.” 

The duo also has sev- 
eral poignant tracks, 
including “Yesterday,” 
which reflects on some 
of the regrets a son has 
about his past relation- 
ship with his now de- 
ceased father. Slug raps, 
“Sitting here wishing we 
could kick it / Give me 
your opinions I do miss 
the criticisms / I didn’t 


emony to show that their 
light’s still shining.” 

The co-chairs inter- 
acted with audience and 
asked everyone to stand | 


who planned on relaying 
for family, friends, pets 
or simply to fight can- | 


cer. They also revealed | 
this year’s Relay for Life | 


theme, “Send Cancer 


to Neverland,” thereby | 
the | 


making sense of 
small auditorium sport- 
ing Disney decorations. 


“Our goal this year | 


is $55,000 so that’s what 
we're shooting for. Hope- 
fully we'll get a lot of 
support on April 10,” 
Lipshutz said. 

The first group to take 
the stage after the short 
intermission was the 
comical, original Mental 
Notes. Dressed in their 
signature oversized Ha- 
waiian shirts, the a ca- 
pella group began with 
sophomore Hunt Griffith 
singing B.o.B’s “Magic.” 

However, this was the 
only pop-song the men- 
tal notes performed, as 
they quickly transitioned 
to their original mate- 
rial. Songs “If You're Into 
That” and “This Final 
Sucks” drew big laughs 
from the small audience. 

While they exited the 
stage, the Mental Notes 
also promoted the fact that 
their own fall solo concert 
would be held Saturday, 
Nov. 15 at 7:30 p.m. in the 
Bloomberg auditorium. 

Harmonies for Hope 
ended with the talented 
Octopodes taking the 
stage. Ending on a pow- 
erful but equally delicate 
rendition of Miley Cyrus’s 
“Wrecking Ball,” the Oc- 
topodes proved their vo- 
cal control. 

For now, nrvuriles 
for Hope marks the end of 
Relay for Life’s fall fund- 
raising, but the Hopkins 
chapter plans to restart its’ 
efforts in the spring. 


as 


COURTESY OF DELARGE VIA FLICKR 
Atmosphere’s rapper, Slug, will be performing at Rams Head, Live! this Saturday with DJ Ant. 


mean to be distant.” The 
sensitivity of the song 
is genuine and sober as 
Slug’s rapping is paired 
only with a light beat and 
simple piano playing. 

Los Angeles music 
producer Dillon Francis 
will be performing with 
TJR and Hoodboi at Rams 
Head, Live! on Nov. 22. 
Francis, who rose to fame 
only.a few years ago, has 
toured with several. well- 
known DJs including Nero 
and collaborated on a song 
with Diplo entitled “Que 
Que.” Francis’ first full al- 
bum, Money Sucks, Friends 
Rule, was released this 
past October and fuzes 
electronic beats with synth 
pop. The songs are easy 
to both dance and sing 
along to. In the track “Get 
Low” off this latest album, 
the vocals sing, “Get, Bet, 
get low. when 
blow” over z er, ma 
ing it easy for listeners to 
mouth along and even 
easier for them to figure 
out what to do with their 
bodies. Fans of Wolfgang 
Garter and Porter Robin- 
son may enjoy listening to 
| Dillon Francis. 

Jack Antonoff, vocalist 
and guitarist for bands 
Fun and Steel Train, re- 
cently created his own 
musical project, Bleach- 


ers. Antonoff’s first full al- 
bum as Bleachers, Strange 
Desire, was released this 
past June and was worked 
on entirely in secret. The 
songs in this album are 
emotional while at the 
same time catchy and 
rambunctious. Bleachers’ 
hit song “I Wanna Get Bet- 
ter” hints that Antonoff 
has hurdles he would like 
to overcome and explore 
through the album. 

“The main theme of 
this album is finding a 
way to wake up in the 
morning and not be con- 
tinually weighed down 
by the universe,” An- 
tonoff told LA Music Blog 
of his intentions for the 
project. “The contrast 
of a mix of honest, dark 
and occasionally hope- 
ful lyrics with the larger- 
than- life music is a very 


e.__importan -element. to me, 
and it results in a certain 


kind of confusion that 
defines the album.” 
Bleachers will be per- 
forming ~ at Baltimore 
Soundstage on Nov. 22 
with band Wild Cub. 
English rock band, 
Suede, will be performing 
at Rams Head On Stage in 
Annapolis, Md. on Nov. 
22. The band, originally 
from London, was formed 
SeE BANDS, pace B4 


Goldfish booed at New 
York’s Brooklyn Bowl 


By AUBREY ALMANZA 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


DJs and_ electronic 
producers are heavily 
criticized for their pre- 
recorded sets. Backlash 
targets the commonly 


feigned mixing and syn- - 


chronized light shows at 
‘supposedly “live” shows. 
Critics dissuade fans 
from paying outrageous 
prices to watch these 
talent-less actors, encour- 
aging concert-goers to 
instead focus on more de- 
serving, raw musicians. 
While some DJs pro- 
vide sensory experiences 
that merit their outland- 
ish ticket prices — Dead- 
mau5 and Benassi should 
come to mind — others 
simply fail to do more 
than hit the play but- 
ton. This weekend at the 
Brooklyn Bowl, Goldfish 
once again proved how 
pretending to live mix 
can go horribly and pain- 
fully wrong. 
_ Originally from Cape 
Town, South  Africa’s 


Goldfish created waves 


in the electronica and 
dance genre when their 
hit “For Knox” was fea- 
tured in a 2009 Kia Soul 
commercial — remember 
the head-bobbing ham- 


sters? Since then, Goldfish 
has topped iTunes dance 
charts with tracks “Hold 
Tight” and “Get Busy Liv- 
ing.” The duo even per- 
formed at Pacha Ibiza the 
last five years and sold out 
Heineken Music Hall in 
Amsterdam. Suffice it to 
say, Dom and Dave, Gold- 
fish’s two-man team, have 
made a name for them- 
selves in the dance and 
club world. 

Goldfish’s sound 
stands out amongst fel- 
low electronic bands be- 
cause it incorporates im- 
prov jazz. Their records 
feature double bass, sax 
and keys instead the 
genre’s typically sound- 
board or computer-gener- 
ated effects. Albums Get 
Busy Living and Percep- 
tions of Pacha are irresist- 
ibly catchy and instantly 
get listeners moving. 

_ With such a_ strong 
reputation, the Brooklyn 
Bowl naturally sold-out 
Goldfish’s Nov. 2 gig. 
The midnight show had 
an impressive turnout, 
with the coat-check line 
extending just as long 
as admittance. Crowd 
members — a majority 
already buzzing after the 
preceding , bar-crawl — 
See GOLDFISH, pace B5 
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By AMANDA AUBLE 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


Asa feature of its 100th 
anniversary celebration, 
the Baltimore Museum of 
Art (BMA) will reopen the 
historic Merrick Entrance 
and the renovated Doro- 
thy MclIlvain Scott Ameri- 
can Wing to eager visitors 
on Sunday, Nov. 23. 

“Reopening the his- 
toric entrance will be an 
extraordinary moment 
during the BMA‘s cen- 
tennial celebration,” said 
BMA Director Doreen 
Bolger in the the muse- 
um’s press release. “We 
are looking forward to 
throwing open the doors 
and welcoming visitors 
to a beautiful new presen- 
tation of our renowned 
American collection.” 

Serving as the BMA’s 
original grand entrance 
from 1929 to 1982, the 
Merrick Entrance will fi- 
nally once again welcome 
guests back inside the 
museum after 32 years 
of closure. Guests will be 
able to experience its au- 
thentically conserved fa- 
cade and discover invit- 
ing, improved lighting. 
The refreshed entrance 
also ‘compliments the 
newly opened American 
Art Wing. 

The opening of this re- 
vitalized American Wing 
marks another milestone 
in the BMA’s total $28 
million renovation aimed 
to present visitors with a 
lighter, more welcoming 
environment. The first 
phase was completed in 
November of 2012 as the 
museum reopened its 


Contemporary Art Wing. 
In addition, the rede- 
signed Zamoiski East En- 
trance, which includes a 
staircase made of import- 
ed Italian marble, opened 
in early October of 2014. 

The renovation not 
only sheds light onto new 
pieces of art, but it also 
allows for new perspec- 
tives to be reflected and 
continue to develop as 
a result of a change in 
display. Individual cura- 
tors were given the op- 
portunity to explore their 
own perspectives on the 
artwork showcased as 
each curator involved re- 
designed a certain area 
of the museum from 
scratch. Curator of Afri- 
can Art Nichole Bridges 
was particularly excited 
by this project, as before 
the renovation the muse- 
um could only showcase 
just over 100 of its Afri- 
can art pieces. 

Now, the museum can 
do its entire collection of 
over 2,000 works of art 
justice. When works of 
art are displayed in a par- 
ticular fashion, the viewer 
is offered a fresh perspec- 
tive and experiences the 
work of art in a new way. 
It is the curators’ hope 
that the renovation will 
offer community mem- 
bers an impactful aesthet- 
ic experience. 

Dorothy Mcllvain Scott 
is a local philanthropist 
who donated $10 million 
to the BMA’s American 
Collection. The American 
Collection is an impres- 
sive one with works from 
the 1700s to the 1960s. It 
not only showcases the 


Aretha Franklin will 
perform in baltimore 


BANDS, From B3 

in 1989 and has released 
six complete albums. The 
group disbanded in 2003, 
but in 2010 they reformed. 
Their latest album, Blood- 
sports, was released. in 
2013 and has a turbulent 
sound to it with strong 
and determined instru- 
mentation that maintains 
a vague sense of underly- 
ing discontent. 

Lead singer Brett An- 
derson’s voice is sensitive 
and vulnerable. At times 


he sounds as though he | 


is groaning, yearning for 
more from life. In track 
“Snowblind,” Anderson 
cries out, “The air is still 
we are struck like match- 
es / Too beautiful to real- 
ly care what's right / The 
rumours burn like roman 
candles / In the broken 
lights.” In the track “Hit 
Me,” a similar tone is as- 
sumed with lyrics, “And 
the moment we touch we 
are young / You feel my 
pulse and we become one 
/ But drop me once / And 
I will fall to bits.” 

Naeem Juwan, whose 
stage name is Spank 
Rock, currently resides 
in Philadelphia but 
will be returning to his 
hometown to perform 
at the Metro Gallery on 
the 26th of this month. 
Spank Rock has released 
two albums: Yoyoyoyoyo 
(2006) and Everything Is 
Boring and Everyone Is a 
F*cking Liar (2011). 

He has also collaborat- 
ed with singer Santigold 
on the track “Car Song.” 
Some of Spank Rock’s lyr- 
ics can be biting, but the 
eclectic, hypnotic beats he 
pairs them with relieves 
them from being overly 
about 


crude. When asked 


lyrics in an interview with 
RapReviews, Juwan_ re- 
sponded to the criticism. 

“T think some people 
will be like, ‘Oh my God 
he said that, but I think 
the good people will par- 
ty,” Juwan said. - 

For fans of a more 
classic sound as opposed 
to the aforementioned 
hip-hop and rap, Aretha 
Franklin will be gracing 
Lyric Opera House this 
Thursday, Nov. 12 at 7:30 

m. 

Franklin is most fa- 
mous for her legendary 
hit, “Respect,” which 
debuted in 1967 and has 
continued to withstand 
the test of time. Other 
famous works include 
“J Never Loved a Man 
the Way I Love You” and 
“(You Make Me Feel Like) 
A Natural Woman.” 

Aptly dubbed the 
“Queen of Soul,” Frank- 
lin creates music that is 
slow, passionate and at- 
mospheric. Her voice re- 
mains on today’s soul sta- 
tions and tops classic soul 
stations. . 

Adding to’ her impres- 
sive repertoire, Franklin 
was the first woman to be 
inducted into the Rock and 
Roll Hall of Fame. She was 
also inducted into the UK 
Music Hall of Fame; how- 
ever, her honor followed 
Madonna’s. 

Her famous voice is 
widely heralded as tran- 
formative. Franklin has 
recieved honorary de- 
grees from top universi- 
ties including Harvard, 
Stanford, Princeton and 
Berklee College of Music. 

If you don’t know her 
music (though it’s hard to 
imagine such is the case), 
go out on a whim and 


of his check her out Thursday! : 
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Baltimore Museum of Art unveils renovation Andreas Voigt talks 
4 about documentaries 
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Stained glass is one of the many exciting exhibits opening at the BMA. 


work of Maryland artists 
but also of artists from 
across the country. As a 
result, the exhibit is rep- 
resentative of notable ar- 
tistic capabilities of the 
country throughout his- 
tory. 

“By expanding the 
approach to American 
art both geographically 
and chronologically, 
the BMA‘s reinstallation 
highlights the deep ties 
between American art, 
our nation’s history, and 
the broader world,” BMA 
Senior Curator of Decora- 
tive Arts and American 
Painting & Sculpture Da- 
vid Park Curry said in the 
press release. “We hope 
visitors will be inspired 
by the stories contained 
in each of these incredible 
works of art, connecting 
the objects to the people 
who created and collected 
them.” 

The American Wing 
encompasses 850 paint- 
ings, sculptures and 
decorative arts displayed 
throughout the second 
level of the museum’s 
original building. Nota- 
ble pieces of this exhibit 
include nearly 50 new or 
rarely shown artworks, 
including Frederic Rem- 
ington’s “Bronco Buster” 


| (1906) as well as a large 


salon-hung gallery of art 


| produced in Maryland, 


created by Maryland art- 
ists, of Maryland subjects 
or owned by Maryland 
collectors. 

An example of a piece 
recently installed as a 
result of the renovation 
is the “Flower, Fish, and 
Fruit” stained glass, de- 
signed by Louis Comfort 
Tiffany and manufac- 


tured by the Tiffany Glass 
Company. The piece is 
particularly noticeable 
because of its incredible 
ability to use light in a 
variety of ways. 

The central part of 
the piece is lightest, with 
blossoming flowers of 
light pinks and yellows. 
The edges of the piece are 
darker in color with deep 
blues and dabbles of red. 
The result is a voluptuous 
whole. 

Tiffany’s ability to rep- 
resent everyday objects in 
a beautiful way is central 
to his talent as an artist, 
and the decorative arts 
designer is well known 
for his influence on the 
Aesthetic and Art Nou- 
veau movements. While 
he was originally trained 
as a painter, he became in- 
terested in glassmaking at 
a young age and quickly 
established his own firm 
to explore artistic en- 
deavors which concerned 
themselves more with the 
decorative arts. 


Tiffany was particu- 


larly moved by nature, 
and many of his pieces 
incorporate flowers and 


beautiful landscapes. Tif- | 


fany was able to create 
alluring objects for the 
home which were also 
affordable, allowing con- 
sumers at all income lev- 


els to participate in the | 


collecting of art. 

The final phase of the 
BMA’s multi-year reno- 
vation project will be 
marked by the reinstal- 
lation of the African and 
Asian art collections in 
April of 2015 and the 
opening of a new center 
for learning and creativity 
in October of 2015. 


By DULCE RODRIGUEZ 
For The News-Letter 


Award-winning, film- 
maker Andreas Voigt 
visited the University’s 
campus this past week 
to screen and discuss 
films Leipzig im Herbst 
(1989) and Letztes Jahr Ti- 
tanic (1991). 

These two seminal 
documentaries form 
part of his series of films 
centered on German 
reunification. His visit 
is the third event pro- 
moted by the Hopkins 
Department of German 
and Romance Languages 
in conjunction with the 
Embassy of Germany to 
commemorate the 25th 
anniversary of the fall 
of the Berlin Wall. Stu- 
dents, staff and mem- 
bers of the community 
filled Gilman Hall on 
both evenings to discuss 
the historical memorial. 

An enthusiastic Q&A 
session followed each 
screening. Voigt pro- 
vided the audience with 
background information 
regarding the filming of 
the documentaries, the 
people interviewed for 
the films and his own 
life prior to the fall of 
the wall. 

Voigt’s answers did 
lead to some controversy 
as attendees questioned 
his focus on male par- 
ticipants and his choice 
of including nudity in 
Letztes Jahr Titanic. None- 
theless, most members of 
the audience agreed that 
the filmmaker captured 
the raw emotions of the 
participants quite effec- 
tively. 


Furthermore, Voigt 


| provided a glimpse into 


| reminding 


the obstacles he and his 
crew had to overcome 
to film the documenta- 
ries as East Germans, 
the view- 


| ers that he was not just 


filming but also expe- 
riencing the upheaval 
he documented. Heavy 
equipment was used to 


make the film because 
it was all that was avail- 
able. The crew _ pos- 


ited their questions to 
the East Germans that 
swelled the streets dur- 
ing the Montagsdemon- 
strationen (Monday 
demonstrations) without 
rehearsal or prior prepa- 
ration. Voigt sought an 
authenticity that could 
only come from choosing 
strangers and recording 
their gut reactions then 
and there. 

This autumn, prior 
to returning to the U.S. 
to screen his films once 
more to a new audience 
of mainly  university- 
age Americans, Voigt 
wondered whether the 
themes and ideas show- 
cased in his films would 
still resonate. Following 
the end of the second 
screening, he explained, 
delighted, that the films 
still communicate the 
emotions he carefully 
sought to capture in ev- 
ery shot. 

Voigt will continue to 
attend screenings and 
hold discussions about 
his documentaries in 
the area. His next stop 
will be Pennsylvania. 
Professor Deborah Mif- 
flin, as well as other 
Hopkins staff members 
that helped her in bring- 
ing together the events, 
felt content with the 
exchange of ideas that 
occurred on both eve- 
nings. 

By providing the audi- 
ence members with gum- 
my bears, pens and note- 
pads from the Embassy 


of Germany, they added _.. 


light-heartedness to the 
seriousness of the topics 
explored. 

Attendees agreed 
that, overall, both of 
Voigt’s documentary 
screenings successfully 
engaged the audience, 
kept the atmosphere 
feeling positive and set 
an example for future 
interactive screenings on 
the Hopkins campus. 


hussian classical music demands nuance 


By BEN COSTELLO 
For The News-Letter 


One of the keys to per- 
forming all Russian music 
well is knowing when to 
fade into the distance and 
when to play boldly and 
in the audience’s faces. 
Russian music is such a 
distinct musical  tradi- 
tion — born from a dis- 
tinct culture, constantly 
torn between Eastern and 
Western traditions and 


ravaged by oppression for ~ 


centuries. 

Aram Khachaturian 
knew this well; he was 
Armenian, descended 
from a people murdered 
earlier in the 20th century 
in a terrible genocide, and 
he himself was publicly 
condemned and tried, for 
being “formalist.” There 
are times, especially in 
Khachaturian’s “Violin 
Concerto,” which call for 
playing as if behind a 
misty veil, with a singing, 
mysterious and, above all, 
wistful longing tinged 
with sadness. 

There are also times 
when Khachaturian de- 
mands a more 'playful 
or upfront and violent 
sound with more physi- 
cal presence and full- 
ness, James Ehnes plays 
with beautiful, rich and 
magical tone, exactly as 
the piece requires. How- 


st 


\ 
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ever, the concerto suffers 
from a misunderstand- 
ing of when to play with 
distant longing and sad- 
ness and when to play 
with ferocity or enthu- 
siasm in order to create 
the exotic sound world 
which ‘the composer 
masterfully created. 

The fault is not neces- 
sarily with Ehnes; in fact, 
it largely seems to come 
from the playing of the 
Melbourne Symphony 
Orchestra. Technically 


perfect playing and a 
wonderful sense of phras- 
ing help to make up for 
a sound sometimes too 
subtle and sometimes not 


The Ehnes Quartet struggles to 


¥ 
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nearly subtle enough, and 
overall, the excitement 
and lyrical beauty Ehnes 
brings to the piece make 
it a lovely and enchanting 
recording, well worth lis- 
tening to again. 

The Ehnes Quartet also 
performs Shostakovich’s 
“String Quartet No. 7” 
and “String Quartet No. 
8” on this disk. While the 
eight quartet is one of the 
most loved masterpieces 
of the genre, the sev- 
enth has been much less 
explored, though both 
quartets together make 
a uniquely tragic and 
deeply personal pair. The 
Ehnes Quartet does not 


e 


try to overwhelm with 
passionate intensity but 
allows the sarcastic, bit- 
ing humor as well as the 
depths of lyric despair 
to speak for themselves. 
That is a quality too often 
missing in recordings of 
the eighth; when players 
try to force the music to 
be emotionally profound, 
they tend to miss the emo- 
tional profundity inher- 
ent in the music. 

This recording is 
worth hearing . for the 
magic of the Khachatu- 
rian alone; the sublime 
additions of the Shosta- 
kovich quartets make it 
even more irresistible. 
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n this reviewer's 
Opinion, one of the 
Sreatest tragedies 
of the last several 
years is the US. 
government’s virtual 
abandonment of its space 
program. De-funding it 
into oblivion, the govern- 
ment has converted the 
space shuttle from an in- 
strument of astronomical 
exploration into a tourist 
trapping, 
monument. 

The death of the space 
shuttle prompted the 
death of future rocket 
projects, American space 
travel and _ ultimately 
the sense of exploration 
that has long given space 
travel its wondrous ap- 
peal. While the American 
government continues to 
insist on keeping our at- 
tentions at home rather 
than the stars, director 
Christopher Nolan’s Inter- 
stellar dares to’ challenge 
this notion and. asserts 
that our home can only be 
the stars. 

Prominently — starring 
Matthew McConaughey, 
Anne Hathaway, Michael 
Caine and Jessica Chas- 
tain, Interstellar reestab- 
lishes the meaning of 
the Final Frontier in one 
of the most ambitious 
and splendidly crafted 
films released in years. 
Conceived from the joint 
efforts of scientists, spe- 
cial-effects masters, ace 
writers and acting giants, 
Nolan blends each ele- 
ment together to create a 
project that feels like the 
product of a grand sci-fi 
experiment. 

Nevertheless, this film 
is one which truly carries 
itself best the less the au- 
dience knows in advance: 
through restricting any 
preliminary information, 
the audience is able to ex- 
perience the surprise and 
wonder along with the 
characters. 

In the interest of pre- 
serving this effect, I will 
give a recommendation 
before moving to the 
meat of the review. If you 
simply want a recom- 
mendation that explains 
whether this film is 
worth seeing or not, then 
here it is: yes, this film 
is absolutely worth your 
time. See it, and see it in 
IMAX. You will not leave 
disappointed. For those 
who wish to see the film 
with minimal informa- 
tion, stop reading here. 
For those interested in 
knowing a bit more, read 
on. 

Interstellar takes place 
on a planet Earth at some 
undefined point in the fu- 


eye-catching 


ture wherein the planet - 


has degenerated into a 
global pseudo-dustbowl. 
Ravaged by dust storms, 
its crops systematically 
decimated by a famine- 
esque plague and _ its 
oxygen levels slowly de- 
pleting due to constantly 
increasing Nitrogen lev- 
els, humanity essentially 
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waits to die. Enter Mc- 
Conaughey’s _ character, 
Cooper, a former NASA 
test pilot who, following 
some otherworldly advice 
(those who see the film 
will learn precisely what 
I mean), discovers a hid- 
den NASA base, which 
is headed by his former 
college professor Band 
(Caine). 

Learning that the base 
has discovered three po- 
tentially vi- 
able planets 
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world feels perfectly plau- 
sible, which only makes 
actually witnessing them 
all the more breathtaking. 
The effects themselves 
are some of the most gor- 
geous to be produced in 
years, and possibly the 
best created to date. To 
really get the full expe- 
rience, it is almost im- 
perative to see the film in 
IMAX. Audiences will do 
the film and themselves a 
disservice if 


° they don’t 
for human Tim Freborg see it in all 
habitation, 6 its potential 
Coo per; Flashframe Film splendor. 
with a crew ° Further- 
of scientists Reviews more, the 
(Hathaway, film’s char- 
David Gyasi, Wes Bent- acters and _ storytelling 
ley) travel to these plan- itself are, for the most 
ets through a wormhole. part, excellently done. 


Their goal is to assess the 
planets and determine 
their potential for human 
resettlement. Meanwhile, 
back on Earth, Band and 
Cooper's’ daughter,~Mur- 
phy (Chastain), struggle 
with the issue of how it 
would even be possible 


McConaughey gives an 
excellent performance as 
Cooper, portraying this 
potential savior of hu- 
manity as a perfectly be- 


-lievable everyman. Coo- 


per appears deeply flawed 
— he struggles, often, 
with how to proceed with 


to relocate his mission 
Earth’s pop- in ways that 
ulation, . if are perfect- 
iven the ] believ- 
ae IN ‘FE Re able and 
While the STELLAR sympathet- 
ymp 
idea of pun 4 ic. Sale 
space trave Starrina: is. perfectly 
E g: Matthew 
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€ . apoca- _ aracter, 
ypse is also _—por- 
hardly new trayed ex- 
territory for cellently. 
science _ fic- = - Ironical- 
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trayed in y eee a_ character 
such a grand in space, but 
manner on one left be- 


screen. Aided by theoreti- 
cal physicist Kip Thorne, 
Interstellar goes to great 
lengths to not only make 
its visuals and effects 
massive and awe-inspir- 
ing, but also completely 
within the realms of pos- 
sibility. This astounding 
yet grounded approach is 
possibly the film’s great- 
est strength. Each envi- 
ronment, 
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scenario and — 


-hind on Earth: Cooper's 


daughter Murphy, played 
to perfection by Jessica 
Chastain. Without giving 
much away, due to some 
space-time continuum 
issues encountered by 
Cooper and Company ‘in 
space, audiences get to see 
Murphy not only grow 
up, but take on both her 
father’s and the world’s 
problems back on earth. 
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/nterstellar is best seén without any prior plot information to keep its audiences surprised and intrigued. | 
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FOOONEK VIA FLICKR | 


Her performance and de- | 
velopment are truly re- | 
markable to behold. 

That said, the film does | 
suffer some slight prob- 
lems in the storytelling 
department. While its at- | 
tempts toward scientific 
accuracy accomplish a 
bolstering sense of awe 
and wonder, they also 
come at the detriment of 
the plot and pacing. 

In numerous __ in- 
stances, the plot nearly 
comes to a halt as the 
film goes so far out of its 
way to explain exactly 
how and why a scene | 
has occurred, detailing | 


scientific principles be- 
hind it. While certainly | 
enlightening, from the 


perspective of storytell- | | 
ing and plot progression, | | 


it breaks the flow rather 
jarringly. 
This feels as though it 


was merely an attempt to | 
assure its more scientifi- | 
cally minded viewers. It | 


likely would have been 


better to forego some of | 


these instances for the 
sake of entertainment, but 
it is an understandable de- 
cision, nonetheless. View- 
ers should expect the pac- 
ing to slow down to a plod 
in several places. 

Additionally, the film 
does come off as rather 
heavy handed in dramat- 
ics. Usually, Nolan’s films 
don’t — characteristically | 
highlight happy charac- 
ters and light scenarios as 
exemplified in previous 
works such as The Dark 
Knight (2008) and Inception 
(2010). However, in Inter- 
stellar, there are simply 
no light moments to be 
found. 

Again, while this .is 
an understandable ar- 
tistic decision, given the 
world in which the film is 
set, it does make the film 
slightly more difficult to 
digest. Combine this with 
an admittedly weak fi- 
nal act, and it’s clear that 
the film does suffer from 
some real issues; however, 
such issues are rather mi- 
nor and do little to detract 
from the overall watch- 


MCMAHON, From B3 


| part of a band. 


Friday’s set list was 
the perfect mix of the 
guitar-heavy, indie-rock 
of McMahon’s past bands 
as well as the indie-pop 
sound he has now. Along 


| with current hits like “Ce- 
| cilia 


and the Satellite” 
and “High Dive,” McMa- 


| hon played Jack’s Manne- 
| quin’s most popular song, 
| “Dark Blue.” 


When he abandoned 
the piano to explore the 
stage, the screaming of 


| the audience seemed to 
| only energize him more. 


Andrew McMahon in 
the Wuderness is a per- 
fect culmination of ev- 
erything that McMahon 
has created as an artist. 
It combines his classi- 
cal piano with new pop 
beats, but the meanings 
behind his songs are still 
just as relevant and as 
emotional as they have 
always been. 

McMahon wrote the 
song “Rainy Girl” for his 
daughter before she was 


Interstellar is ambitious and well-craited McMahon stays true 
| ) to his pianist roots 


born. The song express- 
es how excited he is to 
meet her, and he played 
it acoustically, with only 
his voice and his piano, 
giving the song a much 
greater emotional impact 
live. 

McMahon closed with 
the song “Synesthesia” 
from his little-known EP 
The Pop Underground. The 
song is very bouncy and 
energetic and is a per- 
fect finale to a wonderful 
show full of nostalgia as 
well as new songs. 

Fans of Andrew Mc- 
Mahon’s past and current 
work should check out 
the performer in his up- 
coming shows. While he 
isn’t headed to Baltimore 
anytime soon, the newly 
solo artist is heading soon 
to the East Coast, appear- 
ing in New York on Nov. 
12 and Philadelphia on 
Nov. 14. If you can’t make 
it to any of these out-of- 
state performances, look 
out for his next Andrew 
McMahon in the Wilderness 
release! 


COURTESY OF GILLIAN LELCHUK 
Andrew McMahon performs as a new solo artist at Rams Head Live! 


Goldfish disappoints | 
with lake performance 


GOLDFISH, From B3 
were ready to jive with the 
highly anticipated duo. 

Unfortunately, all 
pregaming happened in 
vain, for Goldfish offered 
nothing worth preparing 
for. In fact, guests would 
have been better off not 
attending. The lucky ones 
did themselves a massive 
favor by inducing a black- 
out for the entire experi- 
ence. Suffice it to say the. 
experience was a painful 
waste of money. 

Dom and Dave, two for- 
mer music students, hor- 
ribly faked their jams. At 
times the pair continued 
“strumming” the stand-° 
ing base after the music cut 
out. They pretended to mix 


ability of the film. 
Grand and ambitious, 
Interstellar reaches for 


the stars and succeeds in 
pulling a piece of them 
down for us ‘all to enjoy. 
Despite some slight story- 
telling issues, the film still 


‘manages to convey a plot 


that is explorative, des- 
perate and heartwarm- 
ing. All these elements 


are lathered in settings 


and effects-work sublime 


-enough to make any jaw 


hit the floor. Go see this 
movie, as fast as you can. 
It will be time quite well 
spent. 
You can get this 
experience and see Inter- 
stellar playing at AMC Ty- 
sons Corner 16, the closest 
IMAX theater, which is lo- 


cated in Nottingham, Md. 
Overall rating: 4/5 


4 


the wrong many at- 
songs, and tendees 
continually A word of advice Pesan boo- 
gave awk- ing. Guests | 
ward apol- to all Goldfish streamed 
ogies for : out of ven- 
the “dodgy fans: continue ecanwed 
power.” ]: : : to tables 
ve Back Ustening to their Aka 
lyn Bowl records. away their 
wasn't hay- disap-. 
ing techni- pointment 
cal difficulties, Goldfish and even rented lanes; be- 
simply sucks. cause bowling alone at two 

-Comically, the ven- am. is an upgrade from 
ue advertised Goldfish Goldfish’s cacophony. 
somewhat ironically. A word of advice to all 

| “In a scene saturated Goldfish fans: continue lis- 
with premixes, and mys- _ tening to their records. Add 


terious button-pressing, 
Goldfish are a breath of 
fresh air — two multi- 


instrumentalists who are 


re-inventing the concept 
of a DJ and taking live 
performance excitement 


to a whole new level,” 


it. advertised. The event 
proved the contrary; as it 
appears Goldfish cannot 
even handle a play but- 
ton. 

The Brooklyn Bowl is 
situated in Williamsburg, 
Brooklyn — one of ._New 
York City’s hippest ar- 
eas. This season alone the 
venue (which: also dou- 
bles as a restaurant, bar 
and high-tech bowling 
alley) has boasted Capi- 
tal Cities, Cold War Kids 
and Old 97’s. Regardless 
of genre preference, The 
Bowl consistently guaran- 
tees a good time. 

Unfortunately, such 
was far from true this Sat- 
urday night. After thirty 
minutes of pure torture, _ 


Goldfish tracks to your 
running playlists, bump 
Get Busy Living at your next 
party and tune into their 


_ next releases. But for your 


(read: sanity, wallet and 
memory’s) sake, skip their 
live performances. 


{ 
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My Daily Struggle By Oscar Martinez 


JOnNe W ith Classes for Find out low much work you have... 


the day. 


Vou stress Out... 


And wean 


decide +o nap Pie ke 


Secause you. deserve ee 


The Crossword Challenge By Piper Sheren 


Piss ae PS ae P 


apm 


ACROSS 61. Popular preposition 
62. Part of a circle 
1. Ash holder 63. How announcements are made 
5. Pig feed in H.S. 
10. Geek 64. Copy machine 
12. Alright .68. More understandable 
13. Contaminate 69. Christopher Robin's playmate 
14. Annoy 70. Boats: hydro, Planes: ____ 
15. Can precede phi, dog, or male — 73. Above ground train 
18. Beginning ~ 75. White House dog 
19. Pillowy pasta 77. Individual article 
20. Young horse — 78. Slender, papery tree 
23. Text response _ 79. Tech. support specialty 
24. Precedes Nino or Salvador 80.Holdsup pants 
26. City of Light 83. Steadfast 
28. Used to catch an animal 
29. Epic poem 
32. Game with clubs 
34. South American Country 
35. Type of monkey 
38. Time period 
40. French article 
43, Scope 
46. To repeat verbatim 
47. Cali. City 
50. Sense of remorse 
51. Band or dessert 
52. Say again 
54. Can be done to cheese 
_ 56. Devoured 

58. Employees of anewspaper . _ 


3] 


ba 


mE: 


DOWN. oo) a = 28, Sour 


2A quick knock 


3. Board game with Colonel Mustard 
4. Off center 

6. Guiding 

7. French snail dish 


8. Remnant of a tree 
9, Canadian Cheese Fries 


11. Workout measures — 


- 14. Controversial Youtube star | 
15. What Ben Affleck is 
— 16. Colloquialism for Emits 


h 77 you of water 


30. An underdog win Re 
31. Grp. for Parental involvement ire 


_ 32. When the UN gets together — sept at 
33. Look at strangely schools” wd S 3 ak ‘ , 


36. Knight's helper 
37.Burntlayer 


39, Indian currency my 


41. Worker at a hoeen 


42. Larger than — 
_ 44. God of war — vies i i‘ 


: hy cain oi dents competed to dev 


Tek 
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Mice have different genetic responses to Ebola 


By SUNNY CAI 
Staff Writer 


Just as the severity of 
the Ebola epidemic has 
varied from country to 
country, the severity of 
the disease when con- 
tracted varies from per- 
son to person. Some peo- 
ple who contract the virus 
are able to completely 


resist the disease; some 
suffer varying severities 
of illness and eventu- 
ally recover, while oth- 
ers succumb to internal 
bleeding, organ failure 
and death. A new study 
led by systems biologists 
and virologists Angela 


Rasmussen and Micheel - 


Katze at the University of 
Washington Department 


Hopkins students design 
protective gear for Ebola 


By SARAH SUKARDI 
Staff Writer 


From Oct. 24 to 26, the 
Hopkins Center for Bio- 
medical Innovation and 
Design (CBID) and Jhpie- 
go, a non-profit organiza- 
tion associated with Hop- 
kins that works to bring 
healthcare to poorer areas 
of the world, hosted the 
first Emergency Ebola De- 
sign Challenge at Hopkins. 
The Design Challenge was 
focused on creating better 
personal protective equip- 
ment (PPE) for health 
workers fighting Ebola in 
West Africa. 

The event was one 
borne out of necessity 
due to recent news of the 
spread of Ebola across Af- 
rica and into the United 
States. A sense of urgen- 
cy to create equipment 
which could be used in 


the near future colored’ 


the tone of the events of 
the.weekend. 

“There was a very well- 
defined timeline of what 
we needed to get accom- 
plished,” Mihika Reddy, 
a graduate student in the 
CBID master’s program 
at Hopkins, said. The 
weekend was filled with 
informational _ sessions, 
brainstorming and proto- 
typing, all events condu- 
‘cive to creating practical 
innovations in the short- 
est amount of time. 

On the first day of the 
Design Challenge, partici- 
pants listened to presen- 
tations from nurses from 
the Hopkins Department 
of Epidemiology and In- 


elop better protection against Ebola. 


|e 


fection Control. Experts 
from Jhpiego also spoke 
about the current state of 
equipment in the field. 

“By interviewing [ex- 
perts] and watching them 
don and doff the PPE, we 
were able to construct 
a list of challenges that 
were meaningful to tack- 
le” David Blumenstyk, 
a master’s student in the 
CBID program, said. 

The purpose of this day 
was to have a firm grasp of 


the technology and prob- | 


lems that medical workers | By CATIE PAUL 


in the field faced. 


The next day, par- 


Eel 5 WIKIMEDIA.ORG 
A study on mice found that genetic differences affected the way they responded to the Ebola virus. 


of Microbiology suggests 
that genetic factors may 
cause the wide range of 
responses to the Ebola 
virus. 

Previous studies on 
people who had _ con- 
tracted the Ebola virus 
demonstrate that the 
person-to-person varia- 
tion in disease severity 
is not attributed to spe- 
cific changes in the Ebo- 
la virus itself that make 
it more or less harmless. 
Instead, it was an indi- 
vidual body’s attempts 
to fight off infection that 
seemed to determine 
disease severity. 

Generally, in  indi- 
viduals who _ experi- 
enced severe or deadly 
disease, viral infection 


| was detrimental to the 


ticipants delved into the | 


design portion of the 
challenge head first. Par- 
ticipants broke into teams 
and wrote down all the 
problems they saw with 
current equipment. 

Melody Tan, another 
CBID master’s student, 
said that this first part 
involved a lot of time 
spent brainstoming and 
then discussing which of 
their ideas would actually 
work. The needs  state- 
ments the participants 
wrote included _ those 
such as “there is a need 
to visualize where PPE is 
contaminated” and “there 
is a need to facilitate the 
doffing process without 
needing another person’s 
assistance.” 


The teams then be- | 


gan to brainstorm indi- 
vidual PPE design ideas. 
Tan and Reddy’s teams 
were primarily focused 
on removal of PPE. 
Reddy’s major concerns 
See DESIGN, Pacer B8 
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activity of genes - that 
promote blood vessel 
inflammation and cell 
death. In contrast, in in- 


dividuals who survived © 


the disease, viral infec- 


tion spurred an increase 
in activity in genes that 
promote blood vessel re- 
pair and production of 
infection-fighting white 
blood cells. 

Up to this point, ani- 
mal studies on Ebola pre- 
vention and _ treatment 
have been limited by 
the lack of mouse mod- 
els that replicate the key 
characteristics of human 
Ebola hemorrhagic fever. 
Instead, previous animal 
studies have been restrict- 
ed to macaques, guinea 
pigs and Syrian hamsters, 
species whose usages are 
limited by practical and 
ethical concerns. 

In this new study, 
Rasmussen, Katze and 
their research team de- 
veloped a mouse model 
to examine the role that 
an individual’s genetic 
composition plays in the 
progression and progno- 
sis of Ebola hemorrhagic 
fever. The research was 
conducted in a highly 
secure, state-of-the-art 
bio-containment safety 
level 4 laboratory at the 
National Institutes of 
Health Rocky Mountain 
Laboratories in Hamil- 
ton, Mont. The study was 
completed in full compli- 
ance with federal, state 
and local safety and bi- 
osecurity regulations. 
The specific virus used in 
the study has been used 
several times in previous 
research studies and was 
not altered in any way 
during the study. 

The researchers bred 
different strains of geneti- 
cally diverse inbred labo- 
ratory mice and infected 

See EBOLA, pace B8& 


(limate change report 
urges leaders to acl 


By VICTOR DADFAR 
Staff Writer 


A new 175-page report 
by the Intergovernmental 
Panel on Climate Change 
(IPCC), part of the United 

| Nations, warns of serious 
consequences to the plan- 
et if nothing is done to 
prevent climate change. 

The report cites food 

| shortages, refugee crises, 
| flooding, mass extinction 
_ of plants and animals and 
| dangerously high tem- 
| peratures as the effects of 
| global warming at its cur- 
rent pace. The panel also 


| warns that dying forests, 
| melting of ice worldwide, 


| 


rising sea levels and dev- 
astating heat would come 
if emissions continued on 
their current pace. This 
report put an added em- 
phasis on probable food 
supply shortages, which 
would. Jead to a variety of 
humanitarian problems. 
The intergovernmen- 
tal panel that published 
this report was originally 


causes and effects of glob- 
al warming and ‘climate 


WIKIMEDIA.ORG 
There may be dire consequences if we cannot stop climate change. 


change and issue state- 
ments accordingly, as well 
as problems and potential 
solutions. The group was 
awarded a Nobel Peace 
Prize in 2007. 

The report itself is the 
fifth and final report pub- 
lished from the IPCC, and 
it is more severe in its lan- 
guage than ever before. 
The first report was pro- 
duced in 1990, and each 
successive report has had 
stronger warnings about 
the dire consequences 
of global warming. This 
paper was the result of a 
five-year effort to analyze 
scientific papers written 
on global warming. 

According to the re- 
port, prevention of cata- 
strophic consequences 
can only occur if nations 
limit additional emis- 
sions significantly to 
about one trillion tons. 
This would lead to an 
increase in global tem- 
perature of about only 
two degrees Celsius 
compared to_preindus- 
‘trial levels. “If ‘nothing 
is done at this point, 

See CLIMATE, pace B8& 


Mushroom hallucinogen could help smokers quit 


Science & Technology Editor 


Hallucinogenic mush- 
rooms, often used as rec- 
reational drugs, could 


_ soon be used in medicine 
| as well. A recent prelimi- 


nary study has found 


| that a combination of 


hallucinogen — injections 
and therapy had an 80 
percent success rate at 
getting smokers to stop 
smoking. This could be- 
come a treatment for 
smokers who are unable 
to quit through tradition- 
al methods. 

’ Matt Johnson, a psy- 
chiatrist at the Hopkins 
School of Medicine, led 
the research into a hallu- 
cination-inducing  com- 
pound called psilocybin, 
which occurs naturally 
in a variety of different 
types of mushrooms. 

“It might sound kind 
of wacky to use a halluci- 
nogen, which in one form 
is a sort of abuse, to treat 
another sort of abuse,” 
Johnson said. - 

Psilocybin is also 
similar to LSD, which 
was used in experiments 
from the ‘50s to the ‘70s 
to treat alcohol addiction. 
These experiments were 
considered inconclusive 
for a long time because 
‘of a lack of experimental 
rigor-some _ researchers 
simply strapped down 
unprepared subjects and 
injected them with high 
doses of LSD. However, 
an analysis of six such 


| studies, conducted by Teri 


Krebs and Pal-@rjan Jo- 
hansen of the Norwegian 
University of Science and 
Technology, found that as 
a whole they demonstrat- 


¥ 
“i 
t 


ed that LSD was success- 
ful in helping alcoholics 
stop drinking. 

Johnson was inspired 
by Krebs’s and Johan- 
sen’s paper, but made a 
few tweaks. He chose to 
study smoking instead 
of alcoholism because it 
has less of an economic 
and social impact but is 
still‘a serious health con- 
cern. Although about 69 
percent of smokers in the 
U.S. say that they want to 
quit, it’s hard to do: Even 
the most effective medi- 


cations, such as Chantix, | 


only have a 35 percent 
success rate. Johnson also 
chose to study psilocybin 
instead of LSD because he 
feels that there is much 
less cultural baggage at- 
tached to psilocybin. 

The researchers treat- 
ed patients in three ses- 
sions. In the first session, 
they were administered 


a psilocybin dose of 20 
milligrams per 70 ki-— 
lograms, while in the 


next two the dose was 30 
milligrams per 70 kilo- 
grams. During these ses- 
sions, the patients also 
underwent cognitive be- 
havioral therapy. 


COURTESY OF DIETER_G VIA PIXABAY.COM 
A new study suggests that a component of magic mushrooms might be helpful in getting smokers to quit. 


“We didn’t really have 
a smoking focus of ther- 
apy; we had people lay 
on a couch, they listened 
to music, they wore eye- 
shades to focus inwards 
and then we provided 
support,” Johnson said. 
“One session takes up a 
typical nine-to-five work- 
day — Johnson compared 
it to outpatient surgery. 

At a six month fol- 
low-up, 12 out of the 15 
patients were still not 
smoking. The three that 
hadn’t quit were smok- 
ing less than they had 
been before. After ana- 
lyzing the results of a 
questionnaire given to 
them about their experi- 
ence, Johnson believes 
that it’s the nature of the 
experience while under 
the influence of psilo- 
cybin, rather than just 
taking it, that causes the 
cessation of smoking. 

“If you had a more 
mystical experience, you 
had a greater reduction 
in cigarette craving,” 


Johnson said. Sixty-seven | 


percent reported that the 
experience changed their 
priorities, while 50 per- 
cent said that they saw 


quitting and staying ab- 
stinent as a spiritual task. 

Michael Bogenshutz, a 
psychiatrist at the Univer- 
sity of New Mexico who 
was not involved in the 
research, thinks that it’s 
worth following up with. 

“The main  limita- 
tion is that it was open 
label, with only 15 par- 
ticipants,” Bogenshutz 
said. “That being said, 80 
percent abstinence at six- 
month follow-up is truly 
impressive.” 

Due to a lack of funding, 
this study was small, with 
only 15 subjects. There 
was no control group and 
no randomization, which 
precludes coming to defi- 
nite conclusions. However, 
Johnson believes that he 
has learned a lot and would 
like to move on to a clinical © 
trial. He is hopeful that the 
possibly controversial na-_ 
ture of his research won't 
be a limitation. 

“I think it’s going to 
-be a roadblock,” Johnson 
said. “Whether it’s a road- 
block that stops the traffic 
from ever moving past, or 
whether it’s a roadblock 
that we have to carefully 
navigate around, we'll see.” 

ideal 


; 


climate change danger 


CLIMATE, rrom B7 
there is a very small 
chance according to the 
report that the effects of 
global warming can be al- 
leviated. 

Currently, there is lit- 
tle effort to prevent any 
of this. According to the 
IPCC, almost $1.2. tril- 
lion is spent on the pro- 
duction of fuel extracted 
from fossil fuels every 
year, compared to the 
mere $400 billion spent 
to reduce emissions. The 
panel warns that cata- 
strophic consequences 
are to come if action is 
not taken. 

At the moment, there 
is little discussion in the 
international commu- 
nity about what to do. 
Some countries have an 
agreement, albeit a weak 
one, to let each country 
decide how to limit their 
emissions. This would 


not be enacted until 2020. 
The panel states that 
countries must agree to 


enact strict international 
limits on emissions im- 
mediately. The president's 
science adviser John P. 
Holdren called the report 
a wake-up call and said 
that we must act quickly 
to prevent disaster in the 
future. However, resis- 
tance exists in congress 
that prevents the Obama 
administration from en- 
acting new emission lim- 
its at the moment. 

The U.N. Secretary 
General, Ban Ki-moon, 
has said about the report 
that there is no ambigu- 
ity in the message and 
that time is not on our 
side. He called for nation- 
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UN releases report on Scratching an itch makes it worse, study finds 


By TONY WU 
Staff Writer 


Advances in science 
have enabled scientists 
to debunk a lot of house- 
hold myths that persist 
over the centuries. Re- 
cently, another house- 
hold myth has proven 
to be based in science. 
Zhou-Feng Chen, the 
director of the Study of 
Itch at Washington Uni- 
versity in St. Louis, in- 


| vestigated the effect of 
| scratching on itches and 


al leaders to start acting | 


immediately. 


The report comes 


only one month before a | 


meeting between inter- 
national delegates. They 
will meet in Lima, Peru 
in an attempt to come to 
an agreement on how to 
prevent future climate 
change. 


WIKIMEDIA.ORG | 
The U.N. is urging leaders to work together to decrease pollution. 


found that itches 
worse if scratched. 

Although most peo- 
ple already know that 
scratching an itch pro- 
duces a small amount of 
pain, they do not realize 
that the sensation will 
worsen the feeling of itch. 
The feeling of relief some- 
one gets by scratching an 
insect bite is due to the 
interference by pain sig- 
nals. When one scratches 
the bite, pain signals are 
sent down the spinal cord, 
temporarily blocking the 
itch signals from reaching 
the brain. 

Sensory neuron recep- 
tors known as nocicep- 
tors handle sensations 
of pain. When stimu- 
lated, nociceptors send 
a signal down the spinal 
cord through two dif- 
ferent routes. One route 
runs through something 
called the A-delta fiber, 
which is surrounded 
with cells called my- 


get 
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Scratching an itch will not give you relief for long, thanks to serotonin and neurons in periphefal nerves. 


elin. Myelin increases 
the transfer speed of the 
signal, creating the sen- 
sation of a short, sharp 
pain. The other route 
uses C fibers, which are 
not myelinated. Signals 
that run through C fibers 
are interpreted as long, 
dull pains. The sensa- 
tion of itching also uses 
C fibers, as well as recep- 
tors known as GRPRs, to 
transfer signals. 

The relief of scratching 
is short-lasting, and ac- 
cording to researchers at 
Washington University, 
scratching the skin may 
intensify the itch. When 
pain signals arrive at the 
brain, the brain responds 
by increasing levels of 
serotonin, a neurotrans- 
mitter, to reduce pain. 
By releasing serotonin, 
the brain is also exposing 
the spinal cord to a larger 


Mice react differently to being infected with Ebola 


EBOLA, FROM B7 

the mice with a mouse- 
adapted strain of the 
same species of Ebola vi- 
rus causing the 2014 Ebola 
virus epidemic in West 
Africa. The researchers 
found that all of the mice 
lost weight within the 
first few days following 
infection. Afterwards, the 
mice began to exhibit an 
assortment of reactions 
toward the virus, which 
were classified into five 
categories. 

Nineteen percent 
of the mice were cat- 
egorized as “resistant.” 


These mice not only 


survived but also fully 
recovered and regained 
their lost weight within 
two weeks after infec- 
tion. They showed no 
gross pathological evi- 
dence of the disease, and 
their livers looked com- 
pletely normal. Eleven 
percent of the mice were 
categorized as “partially 
resistant.” Less than half 
of these mice died from 
the Ebola virus. 
Seventeen percent of 
the mice were categorized 
as “lethal.” More than 
half of these mice died 
from the Ebola virus. 
Nineteen percent of the 
mice were categorized as 
“lethal with hepatitis.” In 


addition to having a mor- 
tality higher than 50 per- 
cent, these mice exhibited 
liver inflammation and 
discoloration but no clas- 
sic symptoms of Ebola. 
Finally, 34 percent of the 
mice were categorized as 
“lethal with Ebola hem- 
orrhagic fever.” In addi- 
tion to having a mortality 
higher than 50 percent, 


- these mice suffered from 


swollen spleens, internal 
bleeding, blood discolor- 


~ ation, changes in liver tex- 


ture and color, and blood 
that took too long to clot. 
These characteristics are 
all hallmark symptoms of 
fatal Ebola hemorrhagic 
‘fever in humans as well. 
Rasmussen suggests 
that the frequency of the 
various disease symp- 
toms and outcomes ob- 
served across the differ- 
ent strains of mice in the 
study are similar both in 
characteristics and pro- 
portions to the spectrum 
of disease symptoms and 
outcomes observed in hu- 
mans in the 2014 Ebola 
virus outbreak in West 
Africa. In other words, 
what was observed in the 
Ebola-infected mice in 
the study is a small-scale 
representation of what 
is happening among hu- 
mans with Ebola in West 


Africa right now. 

Katze believes that the 
study shows that genetic 
factors play a significant 
role in determining dis- 
ease prognosis. It is also 
possible that recent Eb- 
ola survivors may have 
had immunity to either 
the Ebola virus or a re-. 
lated virus, which gave 
them a vital. advantage 
during the epidemic. 

The researchers hope 
that the findings of their 
study can be quickly ap- 
plied to the development 
of clinical therapeutics 
and vaccines against 
the Ebola virus. The re- 
searchers believe that 
their mouse model can be 


DOSOMETHING.ORG 
Researchers infect mice with Ebola to study West Africa's current crisis. 


used to pinpoint genetic 
markers, conduct detailed 
studies on the origin and 
progression of symptoms 
and assess drugs that 
have broad-spectrum an- 
ti-viral activities against 
all Zaire Ebola viruses, 
including (but not limited 
to) the one responsible for 
the current epidemic in 
West Africa. 

The study was com- 
pleted in collaboration 
with the National Insti- 
tutes of Health Rocky 
Mountain Laboratories 
in Montana and with the 
University of North Caro- 
lina at Chapel Hill. The 
study was published in 
Science on Oct. 30. 


Oceans are also a factor in climate change 


By VICTOR DADFAR 


- Staff Writer 


At the heat of the de- 
bate over climate change, 
Rutgers University _re- 
searchers have proposed a 
model that blames oceans, 
in addition to carbon di- 
oxide concentrations, for 
changes in climate over 
millions of years. — 

‘The study shows that 


ocean currents, wholly 
named the “ocean convey- 
or system,” to shift distri- 
bution of heat and carbon 
dioxide to deeper levels of 
the ocean. 

As a result, the shift 
caused even more glaciers 
to form in the northern 
hemisphere and colder 
climate at the ocean sur- 
face around the same time. 
Researchers came to this 
conclusion after studying 
sediment core samples 


between 2.5 to 3.3 million 


years old that showed a 


change in oceanic tempera- 
ture and current. 

Though scientists may 
not be able to accurately 
predict future events us- 
ing this hypothesis, it is 
important to note that a 
shift of the ocean convey- 
or system from today’s 
carbon dioxide emissions 
and rising temperatures 
may escalate the prob- 
lem even further, leading 
to global warming on a 
faster scale. Just as likely, 
though, is a complete op- 
posite effect: a new con- 


at y 


veyor system that would 
slow down the effects of 
global warming. 

_ There is little evidence 
now that suggests either 
scenario is more realis- 
tic, but the study does 
demonstrate at the least 
that ocean currents have 
a large role in climate 
change. The authors of the 
study suggest ocean tem- 
peratures and currents are 
just as important as carbon 
dioxide levels and other 
major factors eee. 
to global v 


y 
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amount of the chemical. 
This increases the num- 
ber of itch signals travel- 
ing to the brain. 

“This creates a para- 
doxical condition for se- 
rotonin: it inhibits pain 
and amplifies an_ itch, 
so you have to scratch 
harder to inhibit the itch, 
resulting in more sero- 
tonin and the itch scratch 
cycle,” Chen said. 

To test the effects of 
serotonin on itch sensa- 


tion, researchers used 
two strains of mice. One 
type of mouse lacked 


the ability to create se- 
rotonin while the other 
was the control group. 
Both groups were inject- 
ed with an itch-inducing 
compound and_ tested 
for their response to an 
itch. Mice unable to pro- 
duce serotonin perceived 
less itching than normal 
mice, as seen through de- 
creased scratching. 
Despite the success 
of the experiment, doc- 
tors cannot treat itches 


DESIGN, FRoM B7 
were to minimize the 
amount of touching of 
the most highly contami- 
nated areas and how to 
dispose of PPE to mini- 
mize contamination. They 
eventually created what 


Reddy described as a very 
rough prototype. 
“(The solutions we 


came up with were] rap- 
idly implementable, cost- 
effective, and compatible 
with available resources,” 
Reddy said. Tan noted 
that the proposed solu- 
tions had to be able to be 
manufactured within the 
next couple of months in 
preparation for deploy- 
ment. 

Blumenskyk’s group 
was focused on control- 
ling temperature and 
humidity within the 
suit. His group’s design 
involved .creating a suit 
that would optimize air 
flow and cooling, which 
he said would balance air 
permeability with infec- 
tion prevention. 

On Sunday, after 
viewing many — proto- 
types built with materi- 
als such as plastic sheet- 
ing, fabric, and sewing 


. called GRPRs 


with drugs that inhibit 
the action of serotonin. 
Since serotonin is re- 
sponsible for a variety of 
functions such as growth 
and mood regulation, ar- 
tificial changes in sero- 
tonin levels may impact 
future health. Rather, sci- 
entists have determined 
that-a serotonin receptor, 
5HT1A, is responsible for 
interacting with GRPRs 
and itch signals in the 
spinal cord. 

When targeting 5HT1A 
blockers, scientists at 
Washington University 
decreased the amount of 
scratching in rats injected 
with itch-inducing com- 


pounds. 
‘(The results may] 
break the vicious  itch- 


scratch cycle by disrupt- 
ing the communication 
between serotonin recep- 
tors and itch receptors 
because 
such a blockade will be 
targeted to chronic itch 
conditions only,” Chen 
said. 


machines, a panel . of 
judges chose four con- 
cepts to carry forward 
with. Less than a month 
later, Reddy and Tan’s 
groups are now orga- 
nizing follow-up ses- 
sions for participants 
interested in continuing 
to develop their design, 
prototyping, and apply- 
ing for USAID grants. 
Blumenstyk’s group, 
which has 15 members 
and $5000 in funding, is 
currently in the process 
of testing ideas. 


“[We want] to identify 


which proposed design 
offers the greatest impact 
on cooling at the lowest 
cost,” Blumenstyk said. 

The ultimate goal of 
the Design Challenge is 
to eventually develop 
a design for personal 
protective equipment 
that a commercial com- 
pany can manufacture, 
sell and distribute. If 
the ideas that the par- 
ticipants in the Design 
Challenge came up with 
and their drive to inno- 
vate and succeed are any 
indicator, they already 
seem to be well on-their 
way there. 
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ancer is a 
highly com- 
plex disease, 
character- 
ized by im- 
pairments in various 
biological pathways. Each 
of these pathways con- 
stitutes a potential thera- 
peutic target in. which 
manipulation of the path- 


angiogenesis (blood ves- 
sel growth) plays a role 
in cancer by sustaining 
cancer cells with nutrients 
necessary for prolonged 
survival. Moreover, since 
the circulatory system is 
spread throughout the 
entire body, cancer cells 
are able to attack other re- 
gions of the body by first 


way may invading 
halt dis- blood 
ease pro- Duy Phan vessels. 
gression. Given 
One key Th B ' W, the con- 
P layer e rain ave tribution 
in the of blood 
development and me-_ vessels to cancer growth, 
tastasis of cancer is the targeting tumor-related 
blood vessel, which sci- blood vessels 


entists believe feeds can- 
cer cells with necessary 
nutrients as well as pro- 
viding them with a way 
to spread throughout the 
body. Published in Devel- 
opmental Cell, a new study 
by Hopkins researchers 
elucidates the molecular 
pathways by which brain 
blood vessel growth is 
regulated, setting the 
stage for development of 
more effective anti-cancer 
treatments. 

The first step in the 
progression of cancer is 
the disruption of cellular 


‘machinery that modulates 


proliferation and surviv- 
al. Normally, these path- 
ways prevent cells from 
growing out of control, 
shutting down cells when 
they are dysfunctional 
and old. When these in- 
tracellular pathways are 
disturbed, cells multiply 
uncontrollably, leading to 
the formation of a tumor. 
Interestingly, abnormal 
growth of blood vessels 
have been found near. tu- 
mor cells, suggesting that 


emerges 
as an attractive thera- 
peutic strategy. In order 
to exploit this strategy, 
however, we must learn 
about the molecules and 
signaling pathways that 
control angiogenesis. One 
potential candidate pro- 
tein is tumor endothelial 
marker 5 (TEM5), which 
is overexpressed by blood 
vessels that grow toward 
tumor cells. However, the 
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Angiogenesis is key to sustaining cancer cells The need to fit in may 
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Study looks at mechanisms of angiogenesis that haven't been explored. 


regulates angiogenesis 
by using cell cultures and 
mice genetically engi- 
neered to lack or overex- 
press certain genes. First, 
they found that TEM5 is 


molecular activated 
mechanism by Wnt7a 
by _which Manipulation of and Wnt7b, 
TEM5  gov- ; . which are 
erns angio- AaNg1OgenNesis ... well-char- 
enesis un- “1: acterized 
er normal M™@Yy facilitate signaling 
conditions better removal of molecules 
has not been : that are 
explored. harmful protein known to 
Dr.  Jer- be involved 
emy  Na- plaques. in early 
thans, a cerebral 
professor blood ves- 
of molecular biology and_ sel development. More 
genetics, neuroscience importantly, mutations 


and ophthalmology at 
the Hopkins School of 
Medicine, and his gradu- 
ate student, Yulian Zhou, 
investigated how TEM5 


oad Oh 2 press 


Me KP 


in Wnt signaling genes 
have been found in hu- 
man cancers, implying 
their importance in tumor 
pathogenesis. 
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In subsequent sets of 
experiments, Nathans 
and Zhou further ex- 
plored the relationship 


between TEMS and the | 
Wnt signaling proteins. | 


Previous studies showed 
that knocking out (or re- 
moving) TEM5 in mice 
causes defects in brain 
blood vessel growth dur- 
ing early development. 
When Nathans and Zhou 
activated Wnt signaling 
pathways in mice that 
lack TEM5, these impair- 
ments in angiogenesis 
were rescued, allowing 
the blood vessels to grow 
normally. This 
ing suggests that TEM5 
controls angiogenesis 


find- | 


through Wnt. signaling | 


pathways, suggesting the 
powerful therapeutic po- 
tential of targeting TEM5 


and its associated molec- | 


ular network to halt can- 


Beyond cancer, these 
findings also have im- 
plications for other brain 
disorders. For instance, 
cerebral blood  ves- 
sels play a critical role 
as the “garbage truck” 
of the brain, expelling 
waste from neurons to 
the outside of the cen- 
tral nervous system. 
Consequently, failure 
to move neuronal waste 
away from the brain has 
been hypothesized to 
cause buildup of protein 
plaques thought to be re- 
sponsible for Alzheimer’s 
disease. Therefore, ma- 
nipulation of angiogene- 
sis through TEM5 may fa- 
cilitate better removal of 
harmful protein plaques, 
which may slow down 
the development of neu- 
rodegenerative diseases. 


Staff Writer 


If given the choice, 
would you decide to 
stand out as an individual 
or fit in with your peers? 
Society may value indi- 
viduality and uniqueness 
among people, but history 
suggests that conformity 
has often been more cru- 
cial to our species’ sur- 
vival. A recent study has 
found that the need to fit 
in is present in human 
children ‘but not in chim- 
panzees or orangutans. 

Without a natural in- 
stinct to flock together and 
copy each others’ actions, 
humans may never even 
have learned how to hunt 


| or find drinkable water. 


Basic survival skills obvi- 
ously aren’t as important 
today, but we still all know 
too well the pressure to 
conform. Be it wearing the 
latest fashions, owning 
the newest smartphone or 
even just having a college 
degree, these trends can 
influence many of the deci- 
sions we make and prefer- 
ences we have in our day- 
to-day lives. In fact, as a 
study led by scientist Dan- 
iel Haun of the Max Planck. 
Institute for Evolutionary 
Anthropology and _ the 
University of Jena shows, 
the need to fit in manifests 
itself in human children as 
young as two years of age. 
Chimpanzees and orang- 
utans, however, do not fol- 
low this tendency, suggest- 
ing that social conformity 
is particularly unique to 
the human species. 

Haun and his team pre- 


old children, chimpanzees 
and orangutans with a 
task that involved placing 
a ball into any of three sec- 
tions in a box. However, 
the choice of only one of 
the sections would re- 
sult in an edible reward. 
All three groups quickly 
learned how to make the 
“right” choice — placing 
the ball in the section that 
gave them the treat. 
However, once intro- 
duced to peers who had 
been trained to place the 
ball in a different section 
of the box, the groups’ 
reactions differed. Many 
of the chimpanzees and 
orangutans appeared to 
ignore the actions of others 
around them, continuing 
to act as they had before. In 
contrast, more than half of 
the human children quick- 


be unique to humans 


ly changed their actions to 
fit the actions of the oth- 
ers around them, despite 
having previously learned 
how to perform the task to 
receive the reward. 

The same test was re- 
peated with a different 
group of two-year-old 
children. Some were faced 
with the opportunity in 
private to switch which 
section they placed the 
ball in, while others were 
placed in groups. The chil- 
dren that had their peers 
looking on were much 
more likely to change their 
decision, further indicat- 
ing the effects of the social 
pressure to conform. 

Previous research has 
shown that human adults 
may adjust their actions to 
fit a group’s, just so they 
don’t stand out too much 
as individuals. This has of- 
ten been interpreted as an 
effect of learned experience 
many psychologists 
have argued that a simple 
reward-punishment _ sys- 
tem is most effective for 
teaching young children 
new tasks, as they learn to 
make the correct choices 
via trial and error. Howev- 
er, Haun’s research shows 
the power of instinctual 
conformity over such be- 
havioral conditioning. . 
The ultimate reward, for 
human beings of all ages, 
seems not to be the imme- 
diate, material gratification 
of a chocolate candy or the 
newest tech gadget. In- 
stead, it is the feeling that 
comes with acceptance and 
belonging. 

The fact that. chimpan- 
zees and orangutans did 


sented groups of two-year- not mimic their peers’ ac- 


tions points to cultural 
and environmental factors 
unique to human societies 
as the root of this tendency 
to conform. Haun and his 
team now plan to investi- 
gate some of these factors, 


‘including educational op- 


portunities and economic 
status, to determine how 
they can influence our be- 
havior even from the mo- 
ment we are born. 

Ultimately, no matter 
how much we value stand- 
ing out as individuals, con- 
formity is the key to stabi- 
lizing larger-scale diversity 
and practices among dif- 
ferent groups of people. 
The need to conform, the 
drive to fit in, is just one of 
the many ways in which 
humans have evolved to 
distinguish — themselves 
from their ancestors. 


istory was 
made on 
Nov. 12 
when = Chi- 
na and the 
United States officially 


vowed to limit carbon 
dioxide emissions. U.S. 
President Barack Obama 
and Chinese President Xi 
Jinping met in Beijing to 
announce a reduction of 
greenhouse gas emissions 
over the next 20 years. The 
pledge claims to decrease 
the U.S. 2005 level of car- 
bon emissions by 26 to 28 


percent by the year 2025, 


while China will strive 
for carbon-free emission 
sources by the year 2030. In 
addition, President Xi sug- 
gests 20 percent of China’s 
total energy will be renew- 
able. In doing so, China 
will make use of clean en- 
ergy sources, such as solar 

Administrative _ offi- 
cials said the pledge took 


after an initial proposal 
from President Obama to 
President Xi. Despite this 
friendly arbitration that 
ended in a friendly lunch 
toast in the Great Hall of 
the People in Beijing, both 
parties have acknowl- 
edged their rivalry for 
global economic primacy 
in the world. 

Chinese analysts and 


A challenge is pre- 
sented on the American 
front as Republican House 
Speakers have criticized 
the new climate deal. The 
party finds this agree- 
ment to be detrimental 
to the already suffering 
job economy and mid- 
dle-class families. Aside 
from the political tension, 
some expert analysts have . 
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order to determine when 
greenhouse gas emissions 
will peak and how high 


that peak will be. The data 


analysis was to conclude 


whether President Xi’s goal 


was an actual ainst 
climate change ak esti- 
mation of when the emis- 
sions would have met that 
level anyway. 


administration continues 
/an aggressive approach — 


for climate change. This — 
ground-breaking agree- — 
ment has stirred commo- — 
tion on the political, envi- 
ronmental and economic — 
frontiers. Under this new 

policy, climate change will 
be an even hotter topic 
than ever. ” 
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After suffering a heart- 
breaking loss to close out 
the regular season, the 
Hopkins women’s soccer 
team traveled north to 
Gettysburg, Penn. to par- 
ticipate in the Centennial 
Conference Playoffs. The 
Lady Jays earned a place 
in the semi-finals against 
the Ursinus Bears to begin 
their playoff run. On the 
heels of the tough home 
loss to Gettysburg to con- 
clude regular season con- 
ference play, the team’s 
first loss in 13 games, the 
Lady Jays entered the 
postseason hungry to re- 
gain their winning ways. 
They finished second 
place in their conference 
at an overall record of 15-3 
and looked to capture the 
championship for consec- 
utive years after winning 
handily last year. 

Building upon a nearly 
perfect history of per- 
forming the best when 
the stakes are the highest, 
the Lady Jays pulled out a 
close 2-1 victory over the 
Bears. Although the game 
took place within Ursinus’s 
own state of Pennsylva- 
nia, the Lady Jays owned 
a home field advantage of 
sorts. They had already 
won on the home turf of 
the Bears less than a month 
beforehand, and they also 
benefitted from being an 
hour closer to Gettysburg 
than their opponents. 

The Lady Jays, as they 
often have this year, started 
the game quickly. All-star 
senior forward Hannah 
Kronick initiated the scor- 
ing in the 25th minute after 
cutting through a group of 
Bears defenders on an un- 
assisted, point-blank shot 
that found the back of the 
net. It was good enough for 
her 13th goal of the season, 
cementing her status as the 


_ top scorer within the con- 
ference for the season. _ 


The first half contin- 
ued to develop in favor 
of Hopkins, as the team 
launched 13 shots on goal 
during the period. Ursinus 
keeper Courtney Sullivan 
was tested time and again, 
yet she held up valiantly 
besides allowing the lone 
first half goal by Kronick. 

The second half started 
in the same manner, as it 
only took roughly 10 min- 
utes for the Lady Jays to 
put points on the board yet 
again. In the 56th minute, 
sophomore midfield facili- 
tator Ana Bengoechea sent 
a pass to senior forward 
Amanda Masse near the 


Ursinus penalty box. With-- 


out much hesitation, Masse 
took the ball and ripped it 
past Sullivan to solidify the 
lead for the Lady Jays. 

- Outside of. these ini- 
tial 10 minutes, however, 
proved much more com- 
petitive for both sides. 
Ursinus outshot Hopkins 
7-5 and made junior goal- 
ie Sarah Benett work for 
another possible shutout 
‘on the season. This, how- 
ever, would not be pos- 


sible. In the 83rd minute, 


Bears freshman midfielder 


- Katherine Bell snagged a 


failed Hopkins clearance 
on an Ursinus corner. Tak- 
ing Benett and the defense 
slightly off guard, Bell 
Bg from the top of the 
-and shrunk the Hop- 


ins margin to just one. 


‘he perenne s Se 


conference ‘finals appear- 
ance for Hopkins and set 
the stage for a rematch 
with Swarthmore on the 
following day. In a match | 
that came down to the 
wire, the Garnet came 
out victorious in a nerve- 
wracking penalty kick 
shootout. After failing to 
break the 2-2 tie through 
overtime, the Lady Jays 
were unable to solve | 
Swarthmore — goaltender 
Reba Magier during the 
penalty kicks, as she led 
the Garnet to victory and | 
was eventually named | 
MVP of the tournament. 

Kronick once again 
was the star for the Lady | 
Jays, as she got the scoring | 
started, taking a beauti- | 
ful pass from sophomore 
midfielder Ana Bengoe- 
chea outside the top of the | 
box and firing a dart past 
the outstretched arms | 
of Magier. However, the 
Garnet responded shortly | 
thereafter as forward Car- | 
olina Khanna boomed an 
arching shot past Benett 
to knot the teams at 1-1. 
The teams headed into 
their respective locker 
rooms tied at half time. 

The two sides wouldn't 
remain deadlocked for | 
long, however, as Kronick 
broke the stalemate just 
eight minutes into the half, 
notching the seventh goal | 
of her Centennial Confer- | 
ence playoff career and | 
breaking the conference 
record for most career 
playoff goals. However, 
Kronick’s outstanding play 
was matched once again by 
the Garnet, who responded 
just 12 minutes later after 
a battle for possession in 
front of the Hopkins goal. 
As the teams struggled for | 
possession, Swarthmore's 
Amanda Bosworth found 
the loose ball and slid a 
simple shot into the lower | 
corner of the net to bring 
the game back even. 

Despite generating sev- 
eral more key scoring op- 
portunities, the Lady Jays 
simply were unable to 
break the tie again during 
regulation. Benett stood 
tall in net once again for 
the Lady Jays, especially 
during the final 10-min- 
ute stretch where the ju- 
nior goaltender made two 
unbelievable saves from 
point-blank range to keep 
the Lady Jays level. 

After an overall under- 
whelming overtime peri- 
od that showcased strong 
defensive play from both 
sides, the championship 
match moved into pen- 
alty kicks. The two teams 
were once again tied at 
four goals each through 
five penalty kicks when 
the Garnet took a 5-4 lead 
after Clare O'Brien scored. 
With the game on the line, 
sophomore Vania Lud- 
man had her shot blocked 


by Reba to secure the first © 


conference championship 
in program history for 
Swarthmore, breaking the 
hearts of the Lady Jays. 
Despite the conference 
championship loss, _ the 
Lady Jays earned an at- 
large bid into the NCAA 
Tournament. For the sev- 
enth consecutive season, 
Hopkins will host an 
NCAA Regional Tourna- 
ment at Homewood Field. 
The appearance in the 
NCAA tournament marks 
the 10th straight and 14th 
overall for the Lady Jays, 
who will host Farming: 
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Garnet fly past Jays Fueling the Fire. The meaning au nal 
in (OC Championship 


ver since the 
beginning of 
time, the exis- 
tence of rival- 
ries has fueled 


counterparts across vari- 
ous spectrums to achieve 
more than they thought 
possible — in 
order to de- 
feat their ad- 
versary. From 
the competi- 
tion between 
Athens and 
Sparta to 
an ongoing 
competition 
that some- 
one has with 
their next-door neighbor, 
rivalries span various 
times and magnitudes to 
give us an external fuel 
| that cannot be generated 
through self-motivation. 
Sports rivalries stand 
as the most prevalent and 
consistent forms of compe- 
tition in the modern world, 
and nothing creates more 
excitement than when 
your team faces off against 
its long-time foe. I was 
raised in Baltimore and 
was bred as a die-hard Ra- 
vens fan that bleeds black 
and purple. This definitely 
confused nurses ever since 
my first skinned knee on 
the playground. For all of 
those who don’t know, the 
mere mention of the word 
“Steelers,” no matter what 
the connotation, burns 


Bewak, Jays struggle 


WRESTLING, From B12 
Blue Jays throughout the 
entirety of the day, as 
freshmen Tommy Grifa 
and Christian Vallis both 
earned two victories in 
the Duels. Grifa generated 
a spark for the Jays with 
impressive wins against 
Wilkes and Messiah. The 
skilled freshman nearly 
pulled off a third victory 
but fell by a narrow mar- 
gin of 7-5 in his match 
against Oneonta. Vallis 
defeated his opponent 
from Oneonta by a nar- 
row margin of 3-2 before. 
falling in the 133-pound 
weight class 
against Wilkes. Despite 
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match 


the ears of all Ravens fans 
and lights a fire in their 
stomachs. If you're a fan of 
Harry Potter, just think of 
Ben Roethlisberger as syn- 
onymous with Lord Volde- 
mort. I’ve attended mul- 
tiple Ravens vs. Steelers 
games, offered 
my fair share 
criticism 
and slander at 
the brave yet 
stupid Steelers 
_ fans who show 
their faces at 
M&T Bank Sta- 
dium, shouted 
at Troy Pola- 
malu until I 
lost my voice, rejoiced in 
the sweet victories and 
cried at the treacherous 
defeats. The series between 
these two teams holds a 
special place in my heart, 
with an exclusive corner 
reserved for Torrey Smith’s 
game-winning touchdown 
catch to give us a 23-20 win 
in 2011 at Pittsburgh’s field. 
It’s true when people say 
that Ravens fans love to 
hate the Steelers and vice 
versa, but the real question 
here is where does that glo- 
rified hatred come from? 
In the so-called rivalries 
of old (Athens and Sparta, 
Britain and France, the U.S. 
and Soviet Union), these ac- 
tors have always been com- 
plete opposites, conflicting 
as a result of varying ide- 
ologies and reverse soci- 
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The Blue Jays have yet to record in a win in their first six matches. . 


the tough setback, Vallis 
regained his form against _ 


Messiah and earned a 


well-deserved 5-2 win by - 
decision against Messiah. — 


An additional highlight 
for the Jays was the return 
of senior captain Paul Be- 
wak. Bewak, who wrestles 


in the 125-pound weight © 


class, missed the opening 
weekend for the Jays at the 
Messiah Invitational, and. 
his presence was sorely 
missed. In his first week- 
end back in action, Bewak 
went 1-1 on the day, scoring 
a victory against Oneonta 
and narrowly falling by 
a score of 2-1 in his match 
against Messiah. Bewak’s 


struc- 
ture. Even 
the “old” 
sports ri- 
valries, 
like that of 
the  Celt- 
ics and the 
Lakers, 
encompass 
complete 
oppos ite 


etal 


teams in 
terms of 
location, 


ethnicity and style of play. 
When I think of the Steel- 
ers, I automatically objec- 
tify them as an image of 
hatred and disgust, and I 
never really stop to think 
what it is about them that I 
truly despise. After think- 
ing deeply about it, it’s 
almost a nauseating re- 
alization that I hate them 
so much because of their 
eerie similarities to the Ra- 
vens. Both teams are hard- 
nosed, defensive-oriented 
and tough as Hell; have 
run and gun offenses; are 
located on the east coast; 
have dark colors; have in- 
tense fans who go balls to 
the wall and are consistent 
playoff contenders. Not to 
mention both teams thrive 
on the leadership of their 
defensive leaders. This 
seems like an anomaly, 
and it may be as a result of 
some progressive societal 
underpinning that repre- 
sents our modern world as 
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COURTESY OF AUSTIN KIRK VIA FLICKR 
The Ravens-Steelers rivalry is a storied one in the NFL. 


a whole, but I won't delve 
too deeply into philosophi- 
cal notions so as to save 
you the boredom. As much 
as I don’t like them, I have 
to respect their style of play 
and the culture of their 
fans. 

In the big picture, the 
Ravens wouldn’t be who 
they are without the Steel- 
ers constantly nipping at 
their heels and making 
them pursue greatness. It 
all seems like some kind of 
sick joke orchestrated by a 
divine football god, where 
an unstoppable force and 
an immovable object will 
clash over and over again 
until their legacies fade 
into eternity, leaving only 
the memories of emo- 
tions from each unique, 
matchup. It’s a strange 
feeling hating a group so 
much like yourself, and I 
guess the old saying rings 
true: “This town ain't big 
enough for the both of us.” 


at John Reese Duals 


loss came against Lucas 
Malmberg, who entered 
the weekend ranked sec- 
ond in the nation in the 


125-pound weight class. - 


Bewak came into the 
match ranked fourth in the 
nation, and thé matchup 
between the two super- 
stars certainly did not dis- 
appoint as Malmberg came 
out victorious by the slim 
margin of 2-1. 

Sophomore Jared For- 
man noted that: Bewak’s 
performance was a pinna- 
cle of the tournament. 

“The match between 


our captain [Bewak] and 
_ Malmberg was a highlight 


of the weekend,” Forman 

said. “It was exciting to see 
Paul compete against the 
second-ranked wrestler in 
the nation.” 

The return of the senior 
captain was a lovely sight 
for the Blue Jay squad, as 
Bewak has been one of the 
most consistent wrestlers 
for Hopkins over his four- 
year career. Bewak current- 
ly holds an overall record 
of 101-19, making him the 
most successful wrestler in 
Hopkins program history 
and the only wrestler to 
earn over 100 wins. 


-In addition to strong 
performances from Be- 
wak, Grifa and _ Vallis, 
sophomore Kory Johnson 
managed two victories 
on the day, coming up 
with strong performanc- 
es against Oneonta and 
Wilkes in the 197-pound 
weight class. The final 
Hopkins victory was cap- 
tured by sophomore Jared 
Forman, who battled ad- 
mirably in the 174-pound, 
‘weight class matchup, 
picking up a big win 
against Messiah. 

Forman expects the 
team to rebound nicely 


_ when the team begins con- 
_ ference play. 


“Moving on toward 


conference play, our team 


expects to do well,” For- 
man said. “The goal every 


year is to win conferences. 


I personally feel that our 
team has the ability, the 
work ethic and the dedica- 
tion to win it.” 

The Blue Jays will look 
to pick up their first vic- 
tory of the season when 
they travel to Lexington, 
Va. this upcoming Sun- 
day for matchups against 
Ohio Northern and Wash- 
ington and re 
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ATHLETE OF THE WEEK 


HANNAH KRONICK - WOMEN’S SOCCER 


By IAN GUSTAFSON 
Staff Writer 


Few Hopkins athletes 
have ever earned the ac- 
colades or garnered the 
respect from teammates 
and opponents alike that 
senior Hannah Kronick, 
a star forward on the 
women's soccer team, 
has. As the all-time L ady 
Jay and Centennial Con- 
ference record-holder 
by a wide margin in 
both points and goals, 
Kronick is one of the best 
players the conference 
has ever seen. 

Kronick’s consistent 
excellence in her four 
years here has led oppos- 
ing defenses to pay fastid- 
ious attention to her. And 
yet, Kronick has still man- 
aged to rack up 37 points 
this year in 20 games for 
the Lady Jays. 

Even more impressive, 
Kronick has shined bright- 
est in the biggest moments 
for the Lady Jays through- 


Sunday and the failure to 
earn an automatic bid, the 
Lady Jays: 16-3-1 record 
for the season was good 
enough to earn them an 
at-large bid for the NCAA 
tournament, keeping 
Kronick’s legendary ca- 
reer alive. The All-Amer- 
ican was gracious enough 
to answer a few questions 
for The News-Letter as this 
edition’s Athlete of the 
Week. 


The News-Letter: You 
set the Centennial Con- 
ference record for career 
tournament goals yester- 
day. What has enabled 
you to have such incred- 
ible postseason success? 

Hannah  Kronick: | 
think what has fueled my 
post-season success is just 
my mindset going into big 
games. It is so important to 
me to play my best when 
my best is needed. Thus, 
personally, I challenge my- 
self to play my best games 
when my team needs me 


out the most _be- 
season. cause that 
Though is when 
Hopkins VITAL it really 
fell on STATISTICS counts. 
penalty So I guess 
Kicks to 1 Name: Hannah Kronick that mind- 
Swarth- Il vse: Senior set has al- 
ML O:5F Se Sport: W 5S lowed for 
in. ‘the || Sport: Womens Soccer that suc- 
Centen- || Major: International Studies |] cess. 
nial Con- || Hometown: Westfield, NJ 
‘ference |! High School: Westfield IN Ere 
Champi- Your team 
onship on has been 
Sunday, Kronick scored so unbeatable in confer- 
both goals and kept Hop-_ ence play all year. What 


kins in the game until 

the very end, displaying 

_the flair for the dramatic 

~ that has characterized her 
Hopkins soccer career. 

Despite the loss on 


was the difference yester- 
day? 

HK: Yesterday, we just 
couldn’t get lucky. We 
possessed the ball for the 
ste Sh a the La rs 


once it gets to penalty 
kicks, it’s not really com- 
petitive soccer anymore. 


N-L: You’ve had such 
a sterling career here at 
Hopkins, one that will 
continue in the playoffs 
very soon. How has your 
game evolved in your 
four years here? 

HK: My game _ has 
evolved immensely in 
four years. Each year, I 
have been required to 
play differently. At first, 
I used to just use my 
good first touch to my 
advantage to make good 
passes to players around 
me and keep possession 
offensively. Now, I have 
become mtich more con- 
fident in taking players 
one-on-one and finish- 
ing from many different 
angles as well as holding 
the ball for us up top. 


N-L: What sort of im- 
pact do you hope your 
time here has had on the 
women’s soccer program? 

HK: I hope that I have 
left an impact on the pro- 
gram here as both a player, 
a ood and a teammate. 
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Kronick holds the record for most playoff goals scored in CC history. 


N-L: Did the physical- 
ity and lengthiness of 
yesterday’s game have 
anything to do with the 
outcome? 

HK: The game was 
physical from both 
teams, and we both were 
battling the entirety of 
the match. Of course, it 
is tougher going to over- 
time due to the length of 
the game but regardless, 
both teams knew they 
had to push it through 
the entire 110 minutes. 
Unfortunately, the game 
was decided in penalty 
kicks and not in regula- 
tion or even overtime. 


Kronick and the Lady 
Jays will host a regional 
at Homewood Field on 
Nov. 15-16, marking the 
seventh straight year the 
women’s soccer team has 
hosted a regional. Farm- 
ingdale State, SUNY Gen- 
eseo and Frostburg State 
earned the other three 
spots in the regional, with 
the Lady Jays set to square 
off with Skyline Confer- 
ence Champion Farming- 
dale State (14-5-3) in the 
first round. 


Football bests Diplomats lo 9 stay U unbeaten 


By SHANE COUGHLIN 
Staff Writer 


In the final nineteen 
minutes of Saturday’s 
game against Franklin 
and Marshall, the Hop- 
kins football team not 
only saved its undefeat- 
ed season, but secured 
the Centennial Confer- 
ence title as well as a bid 
to the upcoming NCAA 
playoffs. Capturing the 
Centennial Conference 
Championship _ marks 
the sixth time the Blue 
Jays have managed to do 
so in as many years. 

The Jays scored 23 
unanswered points in a 
come-from-behind 
tory that ended 33-14 for 
their sixth straight con- 
ference title and tenth all- 
time. 

The game started with 
a huge play from sopho- 

Bradley Mun- 
who returned the 
pening Franklin and 
Marshall punt 80 yards 
all the way to the six- 
yard mark. Junior Bran- 
don Cherry punched 
through the defense and 
into the end zone on a 
three-yard score two 
plays later to give the 
Jays an early lead. 

Diplomats _quarter- 
back Matt  Magarity 


more 


marched his offense ef- . 


ficiently down the field 
two drives later before 
handing off to Diplo- 


mat running back Scott . 


pening against a tough 

opkins goal line de- 
fense for a short yard- 

ge touchdown to tie the 
game at seven. : 
F ‘Both offenses cooled 
during the remain- 
of the half, failing to 
complete any play longer 
than 15 yards. — 

B 3 Midway oe ied 


Spin who found an 


vic-- 


toe apa name mine Extent 


third quarter, Franklin 
and Marshall moved to 
gain its only lead of the 
day when LaValva again 


found enough daylight | 


to score from one yard 
out, bringing the score 


to 14-10. Then senior 
Braden. Anderson. and | 

op ins . ‘offense ih 
took over to shock the’ 


the H 


Diplomats with their big 


play ability. 


Anderson found Mun- 
day on a 59-yard touch- 
down pass to begin the 
comeback. The play was 


- Munday’s third 50 plus- 


yard touchdown recep- 
tion in as many games 
as he accumulated a ca- 
reer high 183 all purpose 


yards. He attributed 
most of his success to his 
quarterback. 


“I have been fortu- 
nate to be in the right 
place at the right time 
to have the opportunity 
to make plays,” Munday 
said. “But it wouldn't 
be possible without the 


breakout performances 


of Braden and the rest of 
the offense.” 
With momentum on 


their side, the Hopkins de- _ 
fense forced a quick three. 


NAP ete ween 


cot em heme Lah roa 


4 ia 


and out, punctuated by a 
huge tackle for a loss by 
junior safety Brady Watts, 
which gave the offense 
the ball back late in the 
game. Sophomore run- 
ning back Dionisio Ro- 
man had three rushes for 


18 yards before Anderson . 


_took matters into his own 
hands, beating defenders 
for a 54-yard touchdown 
sprint that extended the 
Jay lead to 24-14. 

Senior Hani Annabi 
and junior Curtis An- 


trum’ created havoc for 


Magarity and the Dip- 
lomat offense, forcing 
a fumble and an inter- 
cepted pass that set up 
what would eventually 
become the final touch- 
down of the game. With 
good field position after 
the pick, the Jays worked 
their way 49 yards for 
sophomore _ running 
back Stuart Walters to 
convert on a third down 
run all the way to the 
end zone to secure their 
lead at 31-14. | 

With two minutes re- 
maining and time now 
working against Magar- 
ity and the Diplomats 
offense, senior Michael 
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Anderson and the Jays mounted a comeback victory against Franklin and Marshall. a 


a> @:.  Nlape diapers pesemegr 


Rocca 
sacked 
the quar- 
terback in 
the end- 
zone fora 


the 
tory. 

Ander- 
son ended 
the day 
15-30 with 
165 yards, 
a touch- 
down and 
two inter- 
ceptions, 
adding 
career 
high 73 
yards on the ground in- 
cluding his 54-yard score, 
which was the longest 
quarterback rush since 
2010. On the other side of 
the ball, sophomore Jack 
Toner had another solid 
game on defense, add- 
ing seven tackles with a 
forced fumble and fum- 
ble recovery. 

Magarity ended the 
day 9-18 for 105 yards in- 
cluding 90 rushing yards, 
while LaValva accounted 
for the scoring with two 
touchdowns on 71 yards. 

According to Munday, 
facing adversity against 
Franklin and Marshall 
will help the team’s post- 
season aspirations. 


vic- 


“To regain the momen-. 


tum and finish the game 
strong was exactly what 
we needed going forward 


to increase our confidence © 


going into the NCAA 
playoffs," Munday said. 
With their regular 
season winning streak at 
20 games, the Jays look 
forward to their game 


next week at McDaniel > | 


where they close out the 
season at Homewood 
Field before the playoffs 
begin. | 
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Are the Sacramento 
Kings playoll-bound? 


he last time the 
Sacramento 


he's also producing. 


He's been averaging 23.0 


Kings played points and 11.1 rebounds 

in a_ playoff over just 30 minutes of 

game, Thunder playing time. He's actu- 
forward Kevin Durant ally playing consistent 
was still in high school. defense, and has gener- 
The Kings own the sec- ally looked unstoppable. 
ond longest active playoff Gay, whose last two 
drought of teams have 
eight —_sea- Si Yeon thrived more 
sons, __ dat- in his depar- 


ing back to 
2006. So any 


Lee 


ture than with 
him, is playing 


success the efficient basket- 
team finds a Jee ball and simply 
is, with good Sportpinion sinking a lot of 
reason, met buckets. He's 
with skepticism. averaging 22.3 points, 

But this season looks including an_ incredible 


like it could be different. 
The Kings own a relative- 
ly impressive 5-3 record, 
good for the fifth seed in 
the brutally tough West- 
ern Conference. Until a 
strange loss against the 
injury-ridden Oklahoma 
City Thunder on Sunday, 
the Kings managed to go 
on a five-game winning 
streak against some for- 
midable opponents like 
the Los Angeles Clippers, 
Phoenix Suns, Portland 
Trail Blazers and the 
Denver Nuggets. 

Last season, the Kings 
had an abysmal record 
of 28-54 despite some 


impressive individual 
statistics. DeMarcus 
"Boogie" Cousins, the 


erratic franchise center- 
piece, was doing "Boogie" 
things, posting career 
highs in minutes, points, 
rebounds, assists, steals 
and field goal percentage. 
His stat line of 22.7 points 
and 11.7 rebounds was 
topped by just one player: 


. Cavs forward Kevin Love. 


safety and | 


1 


i 


But he was still consid- 
ered immature, with a 
league-high 16 technical 
fouls. Traded mid-season, 
forward Rudy Gay had a 
revival of sorts, averag- 
ing 20.1 points per game. 
Guard Isaiah Thomas was 
turning into a promising 
player, with 20.3 points 
and 6.3 assists per game. 
So when the team lost 
Thomas to the up and com- 
ing Suns, with just guard 
Darren Collison to replace 
him, ‘they were expected 
to, if anything, just regress 
further. Now, they look to 
be once again in the run- 
ning for the post-season. 
Cousins looks. like he 
is maturing (finally) into 
the team leader. He has 
vowed that he will cut 
his technical fouls to just 
five for the season. Dur- 
ing the FIBA World Cup, 
Cousins took a hard el- 
bow from Raptors center 
Jonas Valanciunas, which 
he took exception to, and 
almost retaliated. Almost. 
A year ago, Valanciunas 
might have been holding 
a bag of ice over his eye. 
Cousins is celebrating for 
his teammates from the 
bench, and even calming 
the coach down over his 
foul call. Is this real life? 
Not to mention that 


40-point performance over 
the greatly improved Blaz- 
ers defense. He might just 
be able to play up to his $19 
million contract. (Okay, 
maybe not.) Collison, un- 
like Thomas, is the pass- 
first point guard that the 
trigger-happy duo of Gay 
and Cousins need. Colli- 
son is playing the best bas- 
ketball of his life, hitting 
clutch pull-up jumpers 
over Clippers guard Chris 
Paul and his old team. 
While his 40 percent field 
goal percentage still leaves 
much to be desired, his 
14.7 points and 6.3 assists 
may be more than what 
even the Kings themselves 


- were looking for. 


The team has a relative- 
ly nice mixture of young 
players like rookie Nik 
Stauskas and guard Ben 
McLemore, and veterans 
like forwards Reggie Evans 
and Carl Landry. Landry 
is coming into form after 
some disappointing sea- 
sons sitting on the bench 


with injuries. Stauskas has 


had a disappointing start 
but is a proven commodity 
who will find his piece on 
the team. 

New owner Vivek 
Ranadivé and the front 
office want to win now. 
Ranadivé is an enthusi- 
astic owner, sometimes 
to his own detriment; he's 
made suggestions of play- 
ing 4-on-5 defense with 
a cherry-picker. They've 
been trying to trade for 
Celtics guard Rajon Ron- 
do and Pistons forward 
Josh Smith for some time, 
and recent rumors sug- 
gest Rondo might be go- ~ 
ing to the Kings in a mid- 
season trade. Any team 
that's trying to trade for 
Smith is a team that is 
desperate for some wins. 
And for Sacramento, that 
might not be all that bad. 

No one's saying the 
Kings are going to be the 
2015 NBA Champions. 
They won't be. But with 
the Thunder's misfortunes 
and a few  under-per- 
forming teams, they just 
might be able to slip into 
the playoffs with the eight 
seed. Considering the dis- 
appointment that the Sac- 
ramento Kings have been 
over the last decade, that's 
better news than anyone 
could have hoped for. 


COURTESY OF MICHAEL TIPTON VIA FLICKR 
The Kings have bean on the rise behind the play of DeMarcus Cousins. 
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Senior women’s soccer striker 
Hannah Kronick was named 
the Centennial Conference 

Player of the Year for the third 


Know? 


consecutive season. 
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CALENDAR 
SATURDAY 


Football vs. McDaniel, 12 p.m. 
Women’s Soccer vs. Farmingdale St, 5 p.m. 


SUNDAY 


Wrestling @ Washington & Lee, All Day 


Lady Jays earns at-large bid to NCAAs 


HOPKINSSPORTS.COM 


- shootout to the Swarthmore Garnet, the Hopkins women’s soccer team earned a spot in the 


as 


| Sana ESCA Nanri ttn es eon 


Despite losing the Centennial Conference championship game in a heartbreaking penalty kick 
| 
} 


_ NCAA Tournament for the seventh consecutive season. The Lady Jays will welcome Farm- 
_ ingdale State to Homewood Field on Saturday for the first game of the regional tournament. __ 
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Football: 
(C Champions 


A victory over Franklin 
& Marshall on Saturday 
sealed the Centennial Con- 
ference championship for 
the Hopkins football team 
after blasting the Colonials 
33-14. Page B11 


Athlete of the Week: 
Hannah Kronick 


With another impres- 
sive two-goal performance 
in the championship game 
versus Swarthmore, senior 
soccer forward Hannah 
Kronick earned Athlete of 
the Week. Page B11 


NBA Sportpinion: 


The Rise of the Kings 


After monitoring the 
first few weeks of. the 
NBA season, staff writer 
Si Yeon Lee discusses 
whether or not the Sacra- 
mento Kings are back on 
the rise. Page B11 


Wrestling Ursinus bests Jays in semi-finals 


battles for 
fust win 
of season 


By JASON PLUSH 
Sports Editor 


After beginning the 
season with devastat- 
ing losses in the Messiah 
Invitational and Terra- 
pin Duels, the Hopkins 
wrestling team contin- 
ued to remain optimis- 
tic heading into the John 
Reese Duels this past 
weekend at Wilkes Uni- 
versity. 

- The team entered the 
weekend with a 0-3 re- 
cord, despite wrestling 
admirably against for- 
midable opponents in- 
cluding Davidson and 
University of Maryland. 
Unfortunately for the 
Jays, the team was un- 
able to generate a win in 
three matches as Hop- 
kins lost to Oneonta, 
Wilkes and Messiah. The 
Jays fell to 0-6 on the sea- 
son and were unable to 
find consistency in any 
of their matches. The 
Jays generated the most 
points of the day against 
Oneonta, falling 31-15, 
before falling to Wilkes 
by a final score of 38-6 
and then Messiah 34- 
12. Messiah entered the 
Duels ranked second in 
the nation according to 
_ the National Wrestling 
Coaches _ Associations 
(NWCA). 
_ Two new faces on the 
team led the way for the 
_ Ser WRESTLING, pace B10 


By RACHEL COOK 
Staff Writer 


The Lady Jays field 
hockey team took the field 
on Saturday to face off 
against the Ursinus Bears 
in the semi-finals of the 
Centennial Conference 
Tournament. The Lady 
Jays came into the game 
with a 10-8 record, while 
the sixth-ranked — Bears 
came into the game with 
an overall 14-3 record. 

The Bears came out 
strong driving down the 
field with the first posses- 
sion and scoring in the first 
two minutes. 

“They started off with 


goals to bring the score to 
4-0. The Lady Jays were 
unable to halt the offensive 
push, though, as the Bears 
scored two more goals just 
three minutes apart from 
each other, bringing the 


score to 6-0 just before the © 


half. 

The morale of the team 
was downas they came to- 
gether at halftime, strug- 
gling to stay confident af- 
ter a rough first half. 

“One of our senior cap- 
tains, Danielle Thompson, 
calmed us down,” Grant 
said. “She told us that she 
was not going to let her ca- 
reer end like this. She told 
us that we were stronger 


the ball, and than this in- 
they took dividually, 
it immedi- “We came but especial- 
ately down ly as a team. 
to our end,” together as a She _ really 
sophoniore : pumped. us 
Abby Grant team and decided cscs adie 
said. “Usu- that we were wanted to 
ally teams , go back out 
go back going toend our there in or- 
field first to » der to repre- 
polleghirand.; one OUR WaT sent for our 
shape up in — SOPHOMORE seniors and 
there own ourselves.” 

zone; how- ABBY GRANT As the 
ever, _ they second half 
surprised us opened, the 
by attacking hard right out Bears would get one last 


of the controlled posses- 
sion.” 

It was only 86. sec- 
onds later when Ursinus 
crushed in their second 
goal of the game. Amber 
Steigerwalt of the Bears 
passed across the front of 
the cage to Danielle Strong, 
who tipped it in from the 
left side. The Lady Jays 
were down 2-0, and it had 
only been roughly four 
minutes. 

_ The Lady Jays were able 
to hold off the Ursinus of- 
fense for close to 12 min- 
utes before Ursinus would 
once again tip in two quick 


goal in within four min- 
utes, and then the Lady 
Jays shut them down. Hop- 
kins stepped up its game 
and closed off all offensive 
advances by the Bears. 

“We changed our game 
plan,” Grant said. “We put 
only two defensive players 
up top, and it shut them 
down. We came together 
as a team and decided that 
we were going to end our 
season our way.” 

The Lady Jays kept the 
Bears from scoring any 
more in the game, but 
Hopkins was unable to 
score at all. The Lady Jays 


lost the game with a final 
score of 7-0. 


Water Polo secures 


By MITCH WEAVER 
Staff Writer 


The Hopkins water 
polo team entered the 
CWPA Southern Cham- 
pionship this past week- 
end with the common 
goal of securing a spot 
in the CWPA Champion- 
ship. With four matches 
on their plate, the Jays 
finished a_ solid 2-2. 
They started out hot for 
the weekend, knocking 
off George Washing- 
ton and Salem Interna- 
tional, their first two 
opponents, but fell in 
the semi-finals and the 
third-place matchup to 
Princeton and Navy. 

The first match of the 
weekend pitted Hop- 
kins against beltway ri- 
val George Washington. 
Freshman Conor Hehir 
got the Jays off to a fast 
start with two quick 
goals in the first quar- 
ter. In the second, how- 


| ever, GW tied the game 


at five each with a little 
under five to play. With 


| the game tied, Hopkins 


“Coach Fraser told us | 


going into the game that 
this was a wonderful 
opportunity as a team,” 
Grant said. “She said that 
we have nothing to lose 
and to give it all that we 
had for the entire game. 
Coach wanted us to play 
better hockey by the sec- 
ond half, and she was 
very proud and excited 
for the work and effort 
we put in.” 

The Lady Jays fin- 
ish their season with a 
winning record of 10-9, 
improving their overall 


record from the previous - 


season. 

“We had a losing re- 
cord last season, and this 
season we made it all the 
way to the semi-finals of 
the Centennial Confer- 
ence tournament,” Grant 
said, “I am very proud 
of what we accomplished 
this season, and I am very 
excited for the future of 
our team.” 

The Lady Jays will be 
graduating four seniors, 
leaving a large veteran 
squad going into next 
season. 

“Tt will be extremely sad 
losing our seniors,” Grant 
said. “They made an extra 
effort this year to bring our 
team together, and we are 
closer than we have ever 
been before. There is a lot 
of respect held for every 
one of our seniors, and we 
will miss them.” 

The Lady Jays now look 
forward to a few weeks 
off before they start win- 
ter training sessions and 
move into spring ball. The 
field hockey team may be 
done for this season, but 
they are already prepar- 
ing to come back even bet- 
ter for the next. 


Some 


came roaring back and 
responded with five 
goals of its own, and the 
score stood at 10-5 in the 
third. In the end, Hop- 
kins was too much for 
the Colonials, and the 


himself a hat trick, and 
junior goalie Erik Hen- 
rikson made eight saves 
for the Jays. 

Game two of the 
weekend featured -. the 
Jays facing off against 
Salem International. Al- 
though close at first, the 
Jays flexed their muscle 
during one particular 
10-minute span that saw 
them take control of the 
match. With the game 
knotted at two, Hopkins 
caught a hot hand. Nine 
goals later, Hopkins was 
sitting comfortably with 
an 11-2 lead. Coming out 
of the half, Hopkins kept 
pouring it on Salem In- 
ternational. With a 9-2 
second half, the Jays kept 
control of the match to 
win 20-6. 

Freshman Jono Gillette 
led the scoring charge for 
the Jays with four goals, 
while fellow freshman 
Ryan Greenwald  con- 
tributed with a hat trick. 
In total, 11 different Blue 
Jays scored goals in the 
match. The win versus 
Salem International pro- 
pelled Hopkins into the 
semi-finals to face a for- 
midable opponent: the 
Princeton Tigers. 

Princeton, the ninth- 
ranked team in the na- 
tion, jumped out to a hot 
start right from the get- 
go. The Tigers notched 
the first three goals of the 


Bry ; $ 
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| playoff spot at CWPA 


match to take a 3-0 lead 
in the first quarter. With 
less than a minute left in 
the first half, Hopkins 
got on the board to cut 
the lead to two heading 
into the second frame. 
The second quarter was 
largely uneventful, with 
the teams’ defenses 
showing their muscle. 
Princeton came out of 
the quarter with the 
only goal and took a 4-1 
lead into the second half. 
With just over a minute 
to play in the second 
half, Hopkins chipped 
away at the Princeton 
lead and made it a 4-3 
match. However, Princ- 
eton answered back with 
three goals of their own 
early in the fourth, and 
their lead stood at four. 
Senior Wes Hopkins and 
Gillette did their part to 
cut into the lead, each 
scoring a goal to make 
it a 7-5 match. However, 
Princeton notched~one 
more goal that proved to 
be the end for Hopkins 
in the match. When the 
game was finally over, 
the Tigers were in the 
win column with an 8-6 
victory. 

With the loss to Princ- 
eton, Hopkins was set to 
face a familiar opponent 
in the third place match- 


Jays took up: Navy. 
| the match Unfortu- 
| 16-11. Se- nately for 

nior John- the Jays, 

ny Beal the Mids 
was the proved 
ene aence to be too 
| behind mu cehe 
the Hop- and they 
kins ma- lost 11-10 
chine that in a hard 
day, chip- fought 
ping in match. 
six goals Coming 
and three out of the 
assists. first half 

Sop ho- HOPKINSSPORTS.COM trailin g 

more Matt Greenwald netted three vs. Salem. 6-4, Hop- 

Fraser had kins was 


able to cut that lead to 
one heading into the 
fourth at a score of 9-8. 
Junior Langdon Froomer 
came up clutch for the 
Jays, tying the match at 
nine with 4:45 to play. 
Hopkins and Navy then 
traded goals for the next 
minute, and the match 
stood at 10 all with 3:47 
to play. However, Navy 
was able to take the lead 
and hold onto it, win- 
ning the match 11-10. 
The fourth-place finish 
was a positive, though, 
as it was their best fin- 
ish at the CWPA South- 
ern Championship since 
2011. After the matches, 
Henrikson shared his 
thoughts. 

“Well, I think we had a 
really great tournament,” 
he said. “Ultimately, we 
placed fourth for the 
tournament, which gives 
us the seventh seed going 
into playoffs. Our team 
seems to really be click- 
ing well right now, and 
I am excited for Easterns 
weekend. It should be 
a great tournament for 
Hopkins water polo.” » 

With the fourth place 
finish, Hopkins will head 
to the CWPA Champion- 
ship at the Naval Acad- 
emy, Nov. 21-23. The team 


hopes to carry this posi- 
_ tive momentum forward 


as they prepare for an- 
other big tournament. 


